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THE BIRDS OF THE BEBRAUDAS. 
Lieut. Rew, RB.E., F.Z.S.* 


In March, 1874, when ordered to the Bermudas to complete my 
tour of foreign service, I made diligent and most anxious enquiries 
about the birds likely to be foutd there, and | must say the 
answers I got from brother officers and others who were familiar 
with the islands were anything but satisfactory in an ornithological 
point of view. I was informed that birds were few and far between, 
with the exception of one or two common resident species, and a 
casual flock of plovers or waders in the autumn months. My 
ardour cooled to zero abruptly. I looked forward to the red, blue, 
black, and white birds of my informants, and the uncertain and 
erratic Plover, with a sigh of despair! Should I take a gun at all, | 
to lie idle in the damp corrosive climate to which I was bound? 

However, on board the good ship ‘Severn’—a hired transport, 
which conveyed the company of Royal Engineers, to which I then 
belonged, across the Atlantic—1 found some officers of H.M. 53rd 
Regiment returning to Bermuda from leave in England, one of 
whom (Capt. Rooke) was a great sportsman, and had shot and 
collected some birds during his previous residence in the “beautiful 
isle of the sea.” His account was decidedly reassuring. He spoke 
of twenty or more species, and delighted my ears with the magic 
words—* Teal” and “Snipe.” 1 was thankful then that my trusty 
_ * These notes on the Ornithology of the Bermudas were originally published in 
ten different numbers of ‘ The Field,’ in July, August, and Septeinber, 1875. They 


are now reprinted, with corrections and numerous additions by Lieut. H. Denison, 
RU, .Z.8., who has kindly assisted the author in revising thei. 
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16-bore was lying snug and safe in my cabin, ready to add to the 


Bermuda lists when called upon. 

We left Gibraltar on the 12th, but did not land in Bermuda til] 
March 30th, owing to a pleasant head-wind and somewhat limited 
powers of locomotion. My note-book was started next day,—our 
first on shore,—and was religiously kept up from that time till 
June 3rd, 1875, when I left again for English soil. 

In this brief sketch, and in face of the heading assigned to it, I 
must needs confine myself to the birds alone; and it would be out 
of place were [ to attempt any description of the islands them- 
selves, their inhabitants, scenery, or productions. 

Situated in lat. 32° 15’ N., and iong. 64° 51’ W., six hundred 
miles or more from the great North American continent, and 


exposed to the full force of ever- varying gales, the long, narrow, 


group of islands known as the “ Bermudas” offer a harbour of 
refuge to many a weary, storm-beaten migrant on its passage north 
or south, and in consequence we find a great many genera of the 
North American avi-fauna represented in the visiting list. On this 
subject my friend Mr. J. Matthew Jones, of the Middle Temple, 

editor of ‘The Naturalist in Bermuda’ (1859), remarks—“ That the 
Bermudas afford an excellent position from whence to observe the 


annual migration of many species of the feathered tribes of America 
cannot be doubted. Equidistant, or nearly so, from the shores of 


Nova Scotia, the United States, and the West Indian archipelago, 


they present, as it were, a casual resting-place to many birds 


while traversing the broad expanse of ocean which forms the 
eastern limit of their great line of flight.” 


Some species, as the American Golden Plover, American Snipe, . 


Sora Rail, Night Hawk, Chordeiles virginianus, Yellowshanks, &c., 
seldom fail to appear every autumn, and may be set down as 
regular visitors, probably from the fact that their line of migration 


is direct from the north-eastern coasts of the continent to the West | 


Indies and tropical South America; but, as will presently be seen, 
the great bulk of the recorded species are irregular or accidental 
visitors, whose migratory journeys are less ambitious, and who are 
blown off the mainland by unfavourable winds. That fresh species 
will from time to time be added to the present list is more than 
probable ; in fact, itis posszble that the whole avi-fauna of North 
America may eventually be recorded as Bermudian. When such 
diminutive flyers as the Ruby-throated Humming-bird, Trochilus 
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colubres, and the Blue Yellow-backed Warbler, Parula americana, 
can find their way across six hundred miles of water in safety, 
where is the line to be drawn? 

With the exception of a solitary example of the European Sky 
Lark, dlauda arvensis, obtained in 1850, the whole of the birds 
recorded in the Bermuda list are included in that of North 
America, and no species has as yet been discovered peculiar to the 
islands. This, if we accept the theory of the comparatively recent 
“Molian”’ formation of the group, is not to be wondered at. At. 
one time I actually had great hopes of establishing a real "Mudian 
species, as I several times observed a small brown bird, remarkably 
shy and mouse-like in its habits, among the dense rushes and scrub 
of the larger swamps, and this I could not refer to any known 
North American form. I had a good view of one, too, close to me, 
one Snnday afternoon (of course it was on a Sunday, when I had 
no gun with me), and carefully took stock of the little fellow; but, 
as | never succeeded in procuring a specimen, I must perforee 
leave the question undecided, in the hope that someone may be 
more fortunate in this respect than myself. , 

Rejecting doubtful occurrences, one hundred and eighty-one 
species are known to have occurred in the Bermudas up to June 
8rd, 1875. Since then two more species, Certhia familiaris and 
Limosa hudsonica, have been added. During the fourteen months 
_Tresided there, no less than seventy-nine species were recorded, 
sixty-eight of these by myself personally. I was only able, 
however, to obtain specimens of sixty-one of these, but that, of 
course, far exceeded my original expectations. The winter of 
—1874—75 was not exactly a favourable one for a collector, few 
violent storms occurring at critical times to drive the birds to the 
strange and unexpected shelter in mid-ocean, I worked hard,— 
as hard, that is to say, as my multifarious duties as an engineer 
officer would permit,—but many things were against me. In the 
first place, the peculiar elongated shape of the group of islands, 
and the long distances between the various swamps and “ likely” 
places, to say nothing of the indifferent character of the roads, 
render it no easy task to “register” even a particular district in the 
course of an afteruoon. The climate, too, except when the wind is 
from the north in winter time, is warm and damp, and much against 
along struggle through the sage bush and scrubby cedars which 
clothe the hills, or over the rough steel-pointed rocks of the shore. 
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Then there is such an extent of cedar forest, dotted here and there 
with patches of highly- cultivated garden, that it is hard to find 
birds, or, when found, to follow them up. Mosquitoes are fright. 
fully large and ferocious in summer and autumn, especially in and 
_ around the ponds and swamps. Many a time have I lost a long. 
-expected shot by having to brush the little torments in dozens 
from my nose and eyes. And as to believing a word the good- 
natured coloured people tell you about the extraordinary birds 
they see, it is simply impossible. 3 

But, in spite of these drawbacks, I enjoyed my - ornithological 
labours vastly, and look back with pleasure not only to the 
successful stalk or lucky snap-shot which occasionally rewarded 
my exertions, but also to the numerous instructive hours I| passed, 
field-glass in hand, in the deepest recesses of the swamps or on the 
open shore, watching the agile Mniotilta varia and the comical 


Totanus solitarius, or listening to the loud musical “chip” of. 


Seturus noveboracensis, and the grating cry of the Phaétons, 

In the following notes I have largely availed myself of those of 
Major Wedderburn (late 42nd Highlanders) and Mr. Hurdis (for- 
merly Controller of Customs in the islands), which have already 
been given to the public in a little work, entitled ‘ The Naturalist 


in Bermuda,’ to which | have already alluded ; also of the collection - 


of birds formed, during the last twenty-five years, by ‘Mr. Bartram, 
of Stocks Point, near St. George’s. I trust | may be held excused 
for the coustant references to these sources of information, both by 


the gentlemen named and by the indulgent ornithological reader. 


Major Wedderburn and Mr. Hurdis compiled their valuable notes 
long before my time, as may be inferred from the date of the book 
mentioned (1859) ; and since their departure no one, except my 
friend Mr. J. M. Jones, appears to have kept any record of the 
bird-life of the islands—more’s the pity. With Mr. Bartram, now 
an elderly man, I struck up a great friendship, and I spent many 


an afternoon poring over his birds. Of these I made out a catalogue 


for him, likely, I think, to defy the criticism of his ordinary 
visitors, though I cannot quite vouch for its accuracy on all points. 
The genus Dendroéca is truly a “caution,” and several of Mr. 
Bartram’s specimens, ancient and somewhat dilapidated, puzzled 
me sorely. 

He has about one oe ee nee ten species of Bermuda birds, 
and many “outsiders” mixed up with them; but 1 was careful, 
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with his assistance, to reject all doubtful specimens in compiling 
the catalogue. An old soldier, settling at the expiration of his 
service on the picturesque promontory of Stocks Point, where he 
still resides, Mr. Bartram has added the study of Natural Science to 
that of farming; and, in addition to producing the best arrowroot 
in the place, he has a turn at Geology, Conchology, Ornithology, 
and several other “ologies;” writes on scientific subjects to the 
local papers; and smokes his pipe in his museum, monarch of all 
he surveys—a commendable example to the British army. _ 
These, however, are not the only assistants, past or present, that 
I met with. My friend Col. Bland, R.E., an excellent ornithologist, 
though he was too much engrossed with the cares of the R.E. 


‘office to accompany me in many of my excursions, helped me 


much in my identifications, which his knowledge of Canadian 
forms greatly aided; while Mr. J. M. Jones, besides placing his 
note-book at my disposal, was always ready with a suggestion or 
kind word of encouragement. Lieut. Denison, R.E., my companion 
in many a bird-hunt in days gone by, arrived in Bermuda in 
January, 1875—too late, unfortunately, to take much part in my 


labours. On him falls the task of checking and “ auditing” my 


accounts, of remedying numerous deficiencies, and of supplying 
much additional information during his eighteen months’ “durance 
vile” in Bermuda. | 

To save confusion I have adopted the nomenclature of Dr. Coues, 
in his ‘Key to North American Birds;’ for, though I do not 
conscientiously endorse the same throughout, [ feel impelled, by 
the force of modern subversive currents, to adhere to it. » 


Turdus migqratorius, Red-breasted Thrush; Robin.— By no 
means common, but occasionally arrives singly or in small flocks, 
both on northward and southward migrations, especially the former. 


Specimens were obtained in February and March, 1850, and in 


March, 1855. One was sent to Mr.J. M. Jones on November 24th, 


1871, when several others were seen. I saw one near Hungry Bay 


on October 29th, 1874; and Mr. Bartram obtained one at Stocks 
Point about the same time. The three last-named occurrences — 
established the autumnal appearance of the species, which had not 
been recorded in former vears. Like many other migrants, the 
“Robin” would seem to modify its habits considerably on finding 
itself in a strange country, and to become shy and retiring in 
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disposition. The bird I saw took up its quarters in a thick man- 
grove swamp, and remained there, or in some tall thick cedars hard 
by, for several days. An intelligent coloured boy in charge of 
cattle on an adjoining meadow, who really does know how to 
describe a bird, saw it frequently, and told me it was very wild and 
hard to get near. This is very unlike the “Robin” I have met 
with in Canada and the United States. It is a thonsand pities that 
this fine bird cannot be persuaded to stay and breed in Bermuda, 
and to add its music to that of the common resident species, 
Major Wedderburn mentions (Nat. in B., p. 27) that a portion of a 
small flock of unfortunates, which made their appearance in 
February, 1850, was spared, in the hope that they might be 
tempted to remain; but they all disappeared in a few weeks’ time, 
- not leaving a single straggler. [A male of this species was shot 
in Devonshire Swamp on November 27th, 1875.—H. D.] 

Turdus mustelinus, Wood Thrush.—Ouly one appearance of 
this species is on record, vzz., in the autumn of 1849—a season 
also memorable in Bermuda annals for an extraordinary invasion 
of Swallows and Cuckoos which took place throughout the islands. 
Both Major Wedderburn and Mr. Hurdis obtained — of 
this Thrush, but Mr. Bartram was not so fortunate. 


Turdus Swainsoni, Olive-backed Thrush.—This species also 


visited Bermuda in small numbers during the productive autumn 
of 1849, when a few were obtained. It has since occurred, at long 
intervals, in the autumn. Mr. Bartram’s collection contains three 
specimens of various dates. On April 29th, 1875, 1 shot a fine 
male in Smith’s Marsh, the only instance of its vernal appearance. 


The stomach contained four or five white grubs, and some frag- 
ments of marsh plants. [One was brought to me on. September 


22nd, 1875; and another, a male, was killed by a boy with a stick 
in Devonshire Swamp, and brought to me on February 19th, 1876. 
—H. D.] 

—Mimus carolinensis, Cat Bird, locally termed “ Blackbird.” _ 
Resident and abundant; its harsh, mewing cry may be heard all 
the year round, relieved in spring by a weak but commendable 
roundelay. After a shower of rain in May or June the marshes 
appear literally alive with these sprightly birds, and a most agree- 
able concert takes place among the males, prolonged ull dusk 
should the weather continue fine. On ordinary occasions during 
spring time they sing a good deal, but rain seems to delight them 
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beyond measure. They are at most times remarkably bold birds, 
and follow an intruder through the swamp or cedar grove, perching 
close to him and scolding most unmusically ; but when a pair have, 
anest they are far more suspicious, and silently leave the neigh- 

bourhood of their home. The hen bird sits very close on her eggs, 
but when disturbed darts rapidly away, returning as quickly and 
noiselessly when danger is past. Nidification commences about 
the end of the first week in April, and again at the end of May, two 
broods being reared. The nest is a large clumsy structure, built 


of dry grasses, weeds, and twigs, lined with small rootlets. It is 


very often ornamented externally with rags, bits of paper, skeleton 
leaves, &c., according to the quaint fancy of the architect. The 
usual site is in a cedar branch or lemon tree, at from three to eight 
feet from the ground; but occasionally an ambitious pair will go a 
few feet higher. Eggs deep blue, witha greenish tinge, °92 in. by | 
68 in., usually four in number. Among the numerous nests | 
examined I found a considerable proportion to contain one egg 
much shorter and rounder than the other three. In one case this 
egg was almost a perfect sphere. There being but few grapes or 
wall fruits grown, in Bermuda to attract these mischievous birds, 
they are not looked upon with the same distay our as in the United 


States. 


Suzicola cenanthe, W ae Y= bird, a waif aud a stray 
from Europe, vié Greenland, to the American coutinent, has 
actually found its way to. these remote islands. One was shot by 
an officer of the garrison, near the lighthouse, on October Sth, - 
1846; the tail, unfortunately, was the only portion preserved, but 
(ais was sent to the late Mr. Yarrell, who confirmed its identity. 
Another was seen frequently by Col. Drummond and Major Wed- 
derburn, near St. George’s, in March, 1850, but baffied all their 
attempts to obain it. Whether these two examples came direct 
from Greenland, or were blown off the American coast, is an 
inscrutable mystery. 

Stalia sialis, Eastern Blue Bird. —Resident, and very common. 
Itis also migratory, arriving in small flocks after heavy gales in the 


‘ Winter months. Major Wedderburn observed them in large ra 


at Ireland Island on January Sth, 1848; and my friend Mr. J. M. 
Jones records their appearance in smaller bands in the Novembers 
of 1866 and 1871. I have frequently noticed a sudden increase in 
the numbers of this species in winter, but the visitors appear to 
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leave again in the early spring, taking with them doubtless some 
of their ’Mudian brethren, for no’ perceptible accession of strength 
is apparent during the ensuing summer. This is, to my mind, the 
most delightful of birds, and certainly the flower of the limited 
flock of Bermuda residents; its brilliant plumage, vivacious 
manners, and pleasant warble, render it an. object of interest to 
all; while its confiding and fearless nature in the breeding season, 
and the number of noxious insects it destroys, cause it to be 
strictly protected throughout the islands. The male bird in spring, 
when the sun’s rays illumine his dazzling blue plumage, is perfectly 
lovely: he flashes across the road like a ray of azure light, and 
seems actually to blaze with intense colour from among the sombre 
foliage of the cedars. His spouse is far more sober in her attire; 
but she too puts on nuptial attire and looks uncommonly smart in 
April and May, when she acquires an unusually vivid blue, and 
much suffusion of reddish brown about the head. I accidentally 
shot one in this plumage one afternoon, thinking it was a stranger, 
so much did it differ from the ordinary female. They breed twice, 
and, | believe, in some cases thrice: I have seen fresh eggs on 
April 4th, and as late as June 19th. Eggs four or five, delicate 
pale blue, unspotted, ‘85 in. by ‘68 in. Nest of grasses and bents, 
in all manner of places. 1 have found them commonly in holes in 
old quarries or roadside cuttings; also in crevices of walls; in 
rocks, even when some little distance from the shore; in holes in 
trees; on the branches of trees; in stove- and water-pipes; in 
calabashes, boxes, &c., hung up for them in the verandahs of 
houses; in the folds of a canvas awning outside the door of one of 
the officers’ quarters at Prospect Camp; and in several other 


curious situations. The female sits close, and I have cc..ght her — 


on the nest. The young are strikingly spotted till their first moult. 
The males sing much in the early morning in spring, both 
stationary and on the wing, and continue their song, though with 
diminished ardour, till an hour or so before sunset. A warm 
sunny day in winter, however, is the time to hear them in 
perfection, when a favourite cedar grove will resound with their 
combined melody, each songster perched on the very topmost twig 
of atall cedar. ‘The song is merely a short, but sweet, wild little 
‘stave, sounding to me not unlike that of the Blue Thrush, Mouticola 
cyaneus, as | used to hear it from the heights, far away above my 
head, on the rock of Gibraltar. The call-note is a soft twitter; 
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but they have also a loud double note, “ cher-wee,” reminding one 


forcibly of that of an Atgialilis. Attempts are made frequently to 
bring up young birds from the nest, but they rarely succeed. A 
few live ones are to be seen in captivity, presumably adults 
captured by birdlime or in traps; but as a cage bird it is a failure. 


‘It occasionally drives the Red Bird, Pitylus cardinalis, from its 


nest, even after eggs have been laid, and uses it as a foundation for 
itsown. This is somewhat extraordinary, when one considers the 


formidable bill of the victim; but the Blue Bird is a determined 


little fellow, and fortune favours the bold. A great number of 


“crawlers ”—long scaly grubs, with no end of legs—are destroyed 


by these useful birds, who will sit patiently watching for them on 
aconvenient twig, swooping down on the first comer, and bearing 
him off in triumph. They will also dart into the air after passing 
insects much lke a Flycatcher, returning each time to their 
starting-point. They are very bold in pursuit of prey when they 
have young to feed, but always visit their nest with extreme 
caution should an observer be near. [Mr. Bartram believes that 
they do not migrate, but merely collect into flocks for the winter. 


Sitta canadensis, Red-bellied Nuthatch. —QOne specimen only, 
in Mr. Bartram’s collection, shot by himself near his house at 
Stocks Point. | 

[(Certhia familiaris, Brown Creeper.—A male bird of this 


species was shot by Bendall, an old soldier of the 53rd regiment, 


out of three or four seen in Devonshire Swamp, on } November 
24tn, 1876.—H. D.] 
Alauda arvensis, European Sky Lark. —Mr. Hurdis shot the 


only example of this well-known bird on June 12th, 1850. It had 


no appearance of being an escaped cage bird; and I do not see 
why a strong gale should not have driven it even to such a distance 
from its ordinary line of flight. Prof. Newton, in“his fourth edition 
of Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds, alludes to this specimen in describing 


the geographical distribution of the species, but seems inclined to 


doubt its being a genuine wild bird. It is possible that it may 
have been the Missouri Sky Lark, Neocorys Spraguei, recently 
ascertained to be by no means uncommon in the “ Far West.” 
The bird, 1 believe, was presented to Major Wedderburn. A 
further examination might lead to interesting results. It is worthy 
of remark that this unfortunate bird was described to Mr. Hurdis 
3 F 
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by a“ coloured” lad as being “less than a pigeon, and of a light. 
green colour about the neck ;” also as making a “curious noise” 
in the air, and as not knowing apparently “how to get down 
again, finally “tumbling down like a stone.” This is a fair 
sample of the information one may expect in Bermuda. 

Eremophila alpestris, Shore Lark.—Three examples are recorded 
by Major Wedderburn: two at St. George's, October 25th, 1849; 
and one at Spanish Point, February 27th, 1850. In Mr. Bartram’s 
collection are three specimens. I shot a fine male on the north 
shore, close to the old lunatic asylum, on January 29th, 1875. It 
fell into the sea, in the middle of a huge mass of “ gulf” weed, 
through which | had to swim some distance for it. Fortunately [ 
was not observed, or I might have found myself an inmate of the 
adjacent building. [Two others were obtained, and brought to me 
January, 1876.—H. D.] 

Anthus ludovicianus, Brown Lark ; Pipit.— Major 
has a specimen in his possession, dnt by Mr. Fozard on November 


26th, 1848. There are two others in Mr. Bartram’s — shot | 


by himself near St. George’s. __ 3 

Mniotilta varia, Black-and-White Creeper.—In October, 1849, 
one example of this neat little warbler (it belongs to the Sylvicolide, 
though the English name points to the Certhide) was shot at St. 
George’s; and two or three more seen between that town and 
Hamilton. One was obtained at Ireland Island on October 27th, 
1852. Mr. J. M. Jones shot one in Devonshire Marsh, in January, 
1871. 1 found them quite common in the autumn of 1874, and 
winter succeeding it, and obtained several specimens, chiefly in the 
tall cedars of Devonshire Swamp and around Hungry Bay. This 
bird was one of my especial favourites ; and I used to sit for howrs 
watching its quick and graceful motions, and its dexterity in 
capturing insects. Its mode of “registering” branch after branch, 
commencing at the bottom and ending at the outermost twigs, 18 
very like that of our familiar Kuropean Creeper. 

Parula americana, Blue Yellow-backed Warbler.—This dim- 
nutive bird seems hardly fitted for a journey of six hundred miles 
across the ocean. Nevertheless, four examples are on record, vz. 
—one shot by Canon Tristram at Ireland Island, on April 21st, 
1849; one found by Mr. Hurdis in 1853, in a collection of Bermuda 
skins sent to him for examination; and two others seen by myself, 
one being shot near Devonshire Swamp on October 19th, 1874. 
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My bird proved to be a male in brilliant plumage; the other, 
probably a female,-escaped. The two were fluttering and creeping 
about at the extreme end of a large saietad branch, like a veritable 
Parus. 

Protonotaria citrea, Prothonotar y Warbler.—1 had the pleasure 
of examining and identifying a specimen of this handsome warbler, 
the only one yet obtained, in Mr. Bartram’s collection. It was 
presented to him by Mr. Hyland, jun., of St. George’s, who shot it, 
near that = out of a small flock of the species, in the autumn 
of 1874. 

Dende oéca estiva, Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler.—Mr. Bar tram has 
two specimens, obtained at different dates, the only ones on record. 
It is somewhat strange that this abundant and prettily-coloured 
North American species should not have been a more frequent 
visitor, or rather more frequently observed. Doubtless it has found - 
its way to Bermuda, like others of the genus, to a much greater 
extent; but the cedar groves of the islands afford an almost im- 
-penetrable shelter to such birds, and, besides, no one but the most 
ardent collector thinks it worth while looking after them. [Two 
_ birds of this species, both males, shot in Devonshire Swamp on 
November 23rd, 1875, are now in my collection.—H. D.] : 

Dendroéca virens, Black-throated Green Warbler). — Another 
novelty brought to light in examining Mr. Bartram’s birds. He 
has three examples, one in the obscure plumage of youth, the 
others in the “fall” or female plumage of the adult. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Bartram has sexed none of his birds; the bodies, in fact, of all 
Specimens under six 1ches m length are left within the skin (the 
“trail” only being removed), and preserved by being thoroughly 
saturated with a wonderful mixture of the old gentleman’s own 
composition. This certainly keeps the birds from decay and insect 
ravages most effectually, but 1 cannot say it conduces to their 
appearance; the bodies dry slowly and surely, and thus contract 
the plumage of the breast and abdominal pegton to a deplorable 
extent. 
Dendroéca Black-throated Blue Warbler.— Two 
specimens of this striking-looking Warbler are in the Bartram 
collection, shot by Mr. Bartram in a field of arrow-root on his farm 
not many years since. No others are recorded. 

Dendroéca coronata, Yellow-crowned Warbler. — Several ex- 
amples are recorded in ‘The Naturalist in Bermuda.’ Three of 
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of these were shot on Somerset Island by Captain Tolcher, 56th 


' Regiment, out of a flock of more than a hundred birds. In the 
Bartram collection are four specimens. It was the commonest 
species | met with in November and December, 1874, in the 
course of my evening rambles among the cedar groves of Devon- 


shire parish. Here | obtained a few specimens, and could have: 
shot many more had I wished. They were rather shy, and flew. 


rapidly from tree to tree, with a loud “chip” of alarm, showing the 
brilliant yellow of the rump plainly. Those I shot were all in 
winter plumage, the yellow crown concealed by brown feathers, | 

» Dendroéca castanea, Bay-breasted Warbler.—A young bird in 
the Bartram collection is the sole representative of the species. It 
is in obscure plumage, but shows the buffy tint on the sides of the 
body so characteristic of the species. | 


Dendroéca discolor, Prairie Warbler one, obtained by 
Major Wedderburn at the dockyard, Ireland Island, on the 3rd 


October, 1848. | 

Dendroéca palmarum, Yellow Redpoll Warbler.—Two shot by 
Major Wedderburn in Pembroke Marsh, on December 17th, 1847, 
and December 3rd, 1848, respectively. Mr. Bartram has two 
Other specimens. 

Dendroéca pinus, Pine-creeping Warbler. — Has occurred in 
considerable numbers. A good many occurred on September 27th, 
1849, departing again in a few days. Several were captured outside 
the lantern of the lighthouse in the dark and rainy night of the 
5th September, 1850. On October 15th, 1850, Colonel Drummond 
obtained specimens from a large flock, which he observed coming 
in from the sea and settling on some trees within: the keep at 
Treland Island. Mr. Bartram has two specimens, one of which (a 
male in spring plumage) was shot near his house and brought to 
him while I was paying him a visit on March i6th, 1875. The 
species would seem, therefore, to visit the islands on Psi 
migrations. 

Sezurus aurocapillus; Golden crowned Thrush.—I shot the first 
recorded specimen on the edge of Devonshire Swamp, on the 19th 
October, 1874. This brought to light another, shot in the autumn 
of 1873, and set up in a case with Blue and Red Birds by Gibbs, 
an old soldier of the 53rd Regiment, and an excellent taxidermist, 
in the service of Lieut. Johnston, R.E. I afterwards identified two 

others, killed a few years ago, in Mr. Bartram’s possession. The 
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species was numerous in the autumn of 1874, in and near Devon- 


- shire Swamp, and I procured specimens on the 24th October and 


on the 12th and 16th December, thus establishing it as a real 
‘Mudian. I wonder it had hitherto escaped notice; its loud 
“neche, peche,” is very striking, and drew my attention at once to — 
the presence of something new. It was very shy. | 

Seiurus noveboracensis, Water ‘Thrush.—One of the commonest | 
but most interesting of autumnal visitors. It appears regularly 
early in October, and a few remain all the winter. Throughout 
October and November there is hardly a mangrove swamp, great 
or small, whence its sharp but musical “chip” may not be heard 
at any time during the day. Early in the morning, especially 
when an ebbing tide has left bare the quaint tangled roots of the. 
mangroves and their muddy surroundings, it is comparatively easy 
to approach this wary little bird, but later in the day it requires 
great caution, and a certain amount of activity, to procure a speci- 
men. To persons out of training, requiring strong exercise, I can’ 
confidently recommend a protracted “stalk” after Seturus among 
the mangrove roots, such as | undertook myself before becoming 


better acquainted with the habits of the species. These birds wag 


the tail like a Motacilla, as they feed on the~edges of the tidal 
pools, and flit from root to root, ultering at times their loud mono- 
tonous cry. While waiting for ducks at daylight in the larger 
swamps, | have seen them within a few yards of me, in happy 


ignorance of my presence. Major Wedderburn says (Nat. in B., 


p. 27), ‘ Several times, at Riddle’s Bay, | have noticed seemingly a 
larger species of this bird, but never succeeded in killing any of 
them.” This was perhaps the larger variety (or species), S. ludo- 
vicianus. 1 did not meet with any specimens myself. 

Geothlypis trichas, Maryland Yellow-throat.—By no means a 
frequent visitor, only two specimens being known. ‘The first was 
shot by Mr. Hurdis in a bushy swamp near the sluice-gates on the 
18th October, 1853; the second is in Mr. Bartram’s museum, 


Obtained near Stocks Point. 


Myiodioctes mitratus, Hooded voucher male shot at 
lreland Island, by Mr. Abbott, 20th Regiment, on March 30th, 1847. 
The female was seen, but not obtained. 

Setophaga ruticilla, American Redstart.—Two in Mr. Bartraw’s 
possession, shot by him near his house some few years since. No 
others are on record, — | | 
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Pyranya rubra, Scarlet Tanager.— This handsome bird has 


visited the Bermudas on its vernal migration on several occasions, _ 


Two or three examples were obtained in April, 1850; four were 
seen, and one shot, in May, 1851. Mr. Bartram has several 
specimens, male and female, and obtained a splendid male near 
his house early in May, 1875. One was seen and nearly captured 
after an exciting hunt by Lieut. Denison, R.E., at Somerset, on 
April 25th, 1875. Mr. J. M. Jones informs me that a male was 


shot on the edge of the lagoon at Ireland Island on May 6th, 1869; 


also that another frequented a garden in Smith’s Parish for several 
days at the beginning of May, 1875. The female is such an 
obscure-looking bird that she doubtless often escapes the notice 
invariably accorded to her brilliant partner. There is no recorded 
instance of the occurrence of this speeies on its suuthward journey. 
Capt. Rooke, 53rd Regimeut, and I saw what we took to be a feimale 
Scarlet Tanager on October 17th, 1874, near Basden’s Pond; but 
we could not get a shot to confirm our suspicions. 

Pyranga estiva, Summer Red Bird.—The same remarks apply 
to this species, with reference to its visits to the islands, as to the 
preceding. It appears to have been especially numerous in April, 
1850, when a female was shot on the 9th; a beautiful male, by 


Major Wedderburn, at Peniston’s Pond, on the 19th; two by the 


same gentleman, at Harris’s Bay, on the 20th; and several others. 
Mr. Bartram has a male and two females, one of the latter killed a 
year or two since. On the 29th April, 1875, I shot a fine female in 
Smith’s Marsh; it was in wonderful condition, the body being 
literally coated with layers of orange-coloured fat. The stomach 
was full of the remains of the Bermuda wasp—a most unpalatable- 
looking morsel, I should have thought. Wilson alludes to the 
insectivorous habits of this species. 

Hirundo horreorum, Barn Swallow.—lI shall take the liberty of 


quoting from the ‘ Naturalist in Bermuda,’ to illustrate the uncertain - 


appearance of the Swallow tribe in the islands. Mr. Hurdis says 


(p. 68) :—“ ] can with safety affirm that from October, 1840, to 


September 12th, 1846, not a Swallow of any description came 
under my observation, though | believe they were sufficiently 
common in the September of the former year.’ Major Wedderburn 


says of this species (p. 84) :—“ Rarely seen in April and May, but — 


sometimes numerous in August and September. I have seen it as 


early as August Ist in the year 1848, at Hamilton, and they were. 
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numerous on that day at Hungry Bay and Riddle’s Bay. This 


species was very numerous in the great flight of Swallows in 
September, 1849.” A few Swallows, probably of this species, 


appeared in August, 1874, but I was away at the time. From 


April 30th to May 11th, 1875, there were not a few visitors, and 
several specimens were obtained. Five of these birds frequented 
the grassy slopes in the vicinity of Warwick Camp, while I was’ 
going through the annual course of musketry there with my 


company. They disappeared on May 11th, without my having 


been able to procure a specimen. 

Tachycincta bicolor, White-bellied Swallow.—Has only rhited 
the islands once, in thes great flight of September, 1846, when it 
appeared in considerable numbers. [One in my collection was 
shot at St. George’s, in September, 1875.—H. D.] 

Cotyle riparia, Bank Swallow; Sand Martin.—Identical with 


the European bird. Two specimens were shot by Capt. Lye,-in 


September, 1846; and a few seen near - Hamilton on August 8th, 
1847, 

Progne purpurea, Purple Martin.—This fine bird, a straggler 
to the British lists, has only, like 7’. b¢color, appeared on one 
occasion, during the “ entrada” of September, 1849, when it was. 
numerous. 

Ampelis cedrorum, Cedar. Bird. —Ocecurs rarely, both on its 
autumnal and vernal flights. Three were shot out of a flock of 


about thirty, near’ Hungry Bay, on October 10th, 1847; four on 


December 17th following, one of which had a few of the brilliant | 
wax-like tips to the secondaries; two out of a flock of twelve in 
December, 1849; one seen on January 5th, 1850; one shot on the 
6th and another on the 10th April, 1850; one on December 2nd, 
1851. In addition to these Mr. Bartram has three specimens, 
obtained at different dates. I did not myself meet with the 
species, or hear of its occurrence, during my stay. [Two were 


— shot out of a flock of five on the lJth, and a third on the 22nd. 


September, 1875, in Devonshire Swamp, by Lieut. Festing, 20th 
Regiment. A male bird of this species was obtained near Prospect, 
on November 24th, 1875. | | 

Vireo noveboracensis, White-eyed Vireo.—The sth and one 
of the commonest resident Bermuda birds, familiar to all through 
ils sprightly ways, loud song, and astounding impndence. It is 
lermed locally, ‘‘ chick-of-the-village,” or, “ chick-choo-willio,” 
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from its note. This is, however, very variable, and hardly any two 
birds give it the same rendering. One has a prefatory “ chick,” in 
addition; another tacks the extra “chick” on at the end of his 
version; while others cut it short, or jumble it all up together at 


random, One particular variety is “ ginger-beer-quick,” a call very — 


much adapted to the climate of Bermuda. In short, there is no end 
to the variations; and a stranger might well imagine, as I did 
myself at first, that there was more than one species present. It 
was. some little time before I settled the matter to my own 
satisfaction by careful observation of every “chick” I heard 
singing, as | expected to meet with V. gilvus or V. Belli among 


the numerous musicians. The colour of the iris increased my 


difficulty, as I found it to be brownish, brownish (gray, or gray— 
rarely white, as stated by authors. I presume it is ‘only fully adult 


birds that show the real white iris; young birds have it decidedly | 


brownish, and I have seen a female sitting on eggs with an 
undeniable brownish gray “cast” in her bright little eye. It 
would be a waste of time and valuable space to describe the pretty. 
pensile nest of this species, so familiar to all ornithologists. | 
have found it usually from three feet to twelve feet above the 
ground, in cedars, mangroves, Bermuda “holly,” pomegranate, and 
lemon trees, but most commonly in cedars. I never met with 
more than three eggs or young in one nest; authors assign four or 
five to the genus. ‘The eggs average ‘71 in. by °52 in., white, with 
a few dark brown or black dots; some are entirely white. The 
young at first have the yellow of the wing bars and forehead very 
pale and dingy. This is a sad little torment to the collector. It 
comes hissing and scolding within a foot of one’s head, puffing 
itself out with malignant fury. I have touched one with my gut 


in the thick bushes before it would budge an inch. And when one 


is on the guz vive for rarities among the big cedars, the little 
wretches will come from all parts to irritate and deceive one, 
playing all sorts of antics on the topmost branches, apparently 
imitating the movements of a Dendroéca or other Sylvicola, in 
order to induce one to waste a charge on them. Several times 
they succeeded with me; and on one occasion, the bird having 
lodged at the top of a very ugly-looking tree, I tore my hands and 
clothes to pieces in my anxiety to secure the supposed prize. 
But in spite of this I have a great regard for the cheerful, restless 
little fellows, whose presence does so much to relieve the monotony 
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of the everlasting cedars. They are very dexterous in catching 
insects among the foliage, their manner of feeding seeming to be 
intermediate between that of a Flycatcher and a Warbler. You 
can hear the “snip” of their mandibles as they secure their prey 
for a considerable distance. I have seen one catching flies off the. 
back of a cow, jumping vigorously at them from the ground, and 
“snipping” them off neatly as they buzzed round the recumbent 
animal. Mr. Hurdis says (Nat. in B., p. 71):—*In September it 
delights to feed on the small white berries of the sweet-scented 
Tournefortia, and it is also fond of the small fiery capsicum, 
known by the name of ‘ bird-pepper,’ the pods. of which it plucks 
and swallows entire.” It is on record that the newly-fledged 
young of this species have been found entangled in the meshes of 
web of the “silk” spider, Expétra clavipes. These webs are of 
great size and strength, extending for many feet between adjoining 
cedars, and the number of them among the woods in summer and 
autumn is almost incredible. In all my rambles, however, I never 
met with an instance of poor little: zveo having walked into 
Epéira’s parlour. 

Vireo olivaceus, Red-eyed Vireo. —The first I met ‘wih was 
sashured in the officers’ quarters at Prospect Camp, on October 
l4th, 1874. In March, 1875, | identified three’specimens belonging 
to Mr. Bartram, all shot by himself near Stocks Point. This bird, 
‘though somewhat larger, is sufficiently like its brother, V. novebo- 

racensis, to have escaped detection in previous years. 

Collurio borealis, Great Northern Shrike.—Not a great many 
have occurred, though it would appear to visit the islands on both 
migrations. One was shot by Dr. Cole, 20th Regiment, on October 
31st, 1846; one by Mr. Hurdis, January 23rd, 1847; another by 
Major Wedderburn, near Harris Bay, March 12th, 1850; and a _ 
fourth by Mr. J. M: Jones, on the “ Model” Farm, Smith’s parish, 
in January, 1872. Besides these there are three specimens in 
Mr. Bartram’s collection. Most of these above-mentioned examples 
Were in immature plumage. [One shot near the garrison instructor's 
house, at Prospect, on January Ist, 1876, is in my collection.— 
H.D.] It is strange that the other North American species, 
C; ludovicianus, of more southerly distribution on the continent 
than C. borealis, should not have been observed in Bermuda. 

Curvirostra americana, American Crossbill.—Of this species 
Major Wedderburn says :—‘“ A specimen of this bird was captured 
3G 
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in the dockyard at Ireland Island, January 20th, 1850, and got 
quite tame, and lived for several days in my room; but poisoned 
itself by eating part of a composite candle, which it had cut nearly 
in half with its strong bill during the night. I shot three specimens 
near Mr. Ewing’s house, April 5th, 1850, and saw a small flock on 
several occasions near Pitt's Bay, but they were so shy I could not 
get near them. They disappeared early in May.” Mr. Bartram 
has. several specimens. On November 17th, 1874, three were 
observed on some cedar trees at Prospect Camp. Two males were 
shot among some sage bushes, near the shore at Warwick, by 
Gibbs, on the 25th of that month; and another male was obtained 
at Prospect about the same time. ‘These may have been the trio 
originally seen. The stomachs of the two Warwick birds were 
crammed with small green caterpillars, and contained no trace of 
seeds. The insectivorous nature of the Crossbill is not mentioned 
by Wilson; it is alluded to by Dr. Saxby in the ‘Birds of 
Shetland.’ This species wust visit Bermuda both going and 

— Curvirostra leucoptera, White-winged Crossbill.—A less frequent 
visitor than the preceding, on its northward journey only. A fine 
male was killed on May 11th, 1852, by a.boy who had another in 
his possession; date unknown. An officer of the 56th Regiment 
shot one, a female, at Somerset, in March, 1852. Mr. Bartram has 


obtained a pair, male and female. This bird has occurred several | 


times in Great Britain, and it is somewhat remarkable that the 
preceding species, C. americana, has not yet paid usa visit. | 


expect it will find its way across the Atlantic some day, and share 


the fate of every unfortunate straggler to our inhospitable shores. 
Agiothus linarius, Redpoll Linnet.—Only recorded previously 

in 1847 and 1850. ‘Two were obtained, February 8th and October 

lith, in the former year. In March, 1850, flocks of this bird 


appeared in the neighbourhood of St. George’s, and several speci- 
mens were obtained there and elsewhere throughout the islands. | 


A goodly number visited the islands in small flocks in January, 


1875: these were very tame at first, but soon became shy. Speci- — 


mens were obtained during the month at all parts of the islands. 
Chrysomitris pinus, Pine Linnet.—Two specimens in Mr. Bar- 
tram’s collection are the only ones on record. They were obtained 
near Stocks Point. | | 
Plectrophanes nivalis, Suow Bunting.—This is a pretty constant 
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yisitor, seldom failing to make its appearance, in large or small 


numbers, in December or January. ‘They were particularly 
numerous in 1850. Lam credibly informed that of late years they 
have been seen in considerable numbers feeding on the parade | 
ground and round about the stables, like sparrows, at Prospect 
Camp. One was seen there in December, 1874. Three, of which — 
I procured one, frequented the Walsingham end of the Causeway 
in January, 1875. Others were seen at St. George’s and elsewhere 
about the same time. ‘This bird has not appeared in spring. 
Passerculus savanna, Savannah Sparrow.—Only two on record. 
Major Wedderburn killed one in Pembroke Marsh, April 11th, 
1850; I shot one at Shelly Bay Marsh on January 29th, 1875. 
Pooécetes gramineus, Bay-winged Bunting.—One shot by Capt. 
M‘Leod at St. George’s, October 25th, 1849. [I saw several and 
shot one of them at Whale Bay, September 9th, 1876.—H. D.] 
Colurniculus Henslowii, Henslow’s Sparrow.—“ Mr. Hurdis 


shot one specimen out of a small flock of these birds in Pembroke 
Marsh, on December 2nd, 1850. They had frequented the dense 


reeds and rushes for a fortnight previously.” (Nat. in B., p. 30.) 
Melospiza palustris, Swamp Sparrow.—A solitary example was 


obtained in Pembroke Marsh on December 3rd, 1849. I saw a 


bird in the Shelley "Bay Marshes in January, 1875, which I am 


almost certain belonged to this species, but 1 could not get a 


shot. 
Junco hyemalis, Snow Bird.—Two in the collection of Mr. 


Bartram, were shot by him at Stocks Point. 


Passer domesticus, European Sparrow.—Some few years ago a 
number of these birds were imported from New York (where they 
are now numerous), and turned out at St. George’s; but many of 
them subsequently disappeared, probably victims to the cats, which 
swarm in all parts of the islands. ‘The remainder, however, appear 
to be flourishing, and in the spring of 1875 there were several nests 
in the new barracks above the town. A second importation, from 
New York also, took place in September, 1874, about fifty birds 
being liberated in the vicinity of Hamilton. ‘These soon scattered 
in all directions, but about a dozen took up their quarters in the 
garden of the Court House at Hamilton, and could be seen there 
daily during the winter following. I have no doubt they will 
increase and multiply after their manner, and in time become as 
much a nuisance as they are now a curiosity. I certainly question 
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the propriety of introducing these quarrelsome birds (for the sake 
of the war they wage on the insect tribes during the breeding 


season only) into the aristocratic society of the Blue and Red Birds, 


which they will infallibly drive in course of time out of the town 
gardens and enclosures altogether. 1 observed a single specimen 


of the European Goldfinch, Carduelis elegans, near Harrington 


Sound, in April, 1875; it was very wild, and I could not get near 
it, but I imagine it must have been an escaped prisoner. This 
species is reported to have occurred in Massachusetts (Allen, Am. 
Nat. iii. p. 635), but the same explanation doubtless applies. 
Passerella iliaca, Fox Sparrow.—Only one yet obtained; shot 
by Mr. Bartram in a bush near his house a few years since. 
Goniaphea ludoviciana, Rose-beaked Grosbeak.—A female bird 


of this species was shot by Colonel Drummond on the 9th October, 


1849, near St. George’s, and a fine male by Mr. Hurdis on the 15th 
April, 1850. Mr. Bartram has four specimens, one of which isa 
male in immature plumage. A female was caught by a cat in the 
town of Hamilton on the 16th October, 1874. The species appears 
to visit Bermuda twice. 

Cyanospiza cyanea, Indigo Bird.—I had the haa of intro- 
ducing this species into the Bermuda lists, the first specimen 


being a female shot near Devonshire Church, on January 14th, 


1875. In March following I examined an immature male, shot by 
Mr. Bartram on the Ist of that month, and also unearthed two 
dingy female specimens in his collection, killed some years pre- 
viously. I obtained a female in Devonshire Marsh on the 8th, 
a young male on the 11th, and another on the 22nd of March, and 
one or two others were subsequently procured in the same locality. 
There appeared to have been a regular “ entrada” of them, and it 

was remarkable how pertinaciously they stuck to certain cedar 
_ groves round about Devonshire Church. I saw many others, and 
watched the changes of plumage of the male birds with great 
interest. By the end of April they had acquired the rich blue 
livery of the adult, and rivalled the Blue Bird in brilliancy of 
colouring. Lieut. ‘Tallents, of the 20th Regiment, shot a splendid 
specimen on April 29th. This was the last we saw, and I imagine 
they all departed shortly afterwards, though we fondly hoped they 
might stay to breed. 1 found them easily approached at first, but 
when once disturbed they flew very rapidly away into the thick 
cedars. Their call-note was a loud, harsh “ chee” or “ tzee.” 
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Cardinalis virginianus, Cardinal Red Bird; Virginia Nightin- | 
gale— The well-known Red Bird of Bermuda is an abundant 


resident throughout the islands, everywhere conspicuous by its 


brilliant plumage and loud but not unmusical song. This bird is 
a general favourite with all classes, and in great esteem as a 
cage-bird. Formerly considerable numbers were caught by the 
“coloured” boys in the neat trap depicted in ‘The Naturalist in 
Bermuda’—an introduction, as 1 am informed, by Mr. J. M. Jones, 
from Somersetshire, and not a ’Mudian invention. Fortunately, 
however, there are now stringent local laws for the protection of 


the resident birds, and these traps are seldom seen. I have tried 


in vain to bring up the young from the nest. The Red Bird breeds 
twice a year in Bermuda. Fresh eggs have been found as early as 
the 1st April, and I find in my notes that I saw young birds just 
able to fly on the 19th; but these are exceptional cases. Asa 
rule, the two clutches of eggs are deposited about April 10th and 


May 80th respectively. The eggs are three to five in number, 


averaging 1°00 in. X ‘73 in. They vary much in size and markings, 
but are usually greenish white, irregularly marked with few purplish 
and many amber blotches. The nest is bulky, built of twigs and 
ruots, lined with dry grasses. This lining alone serves to dis- 
linguish some of the nests from those of the Cat Bird, which they 
much resemble; they are usually at a greater elevation, however, 
and are pever ornamented with rags or paper. The parent birds 
are extremely solicitous in bringing up their offspring, and attend 
them assiduously long after they are able to fly, betraying their 
anxiety by much “ tick-tick-” ing, flirting of tails, and raising of 
crests. ‘l'o see a fine old paterfamilias in all the glory of his rich 
vermilion garments, tail and crest in air, now on a post, now on an 


— oleander or cedar bough, all the while uttering his sharp “ tick” of 


alarm, while the more sober-coloured mother is ministering to the 
appetites of the children, is a great treat, and will ever be associated | 
in my memory with the hot sun, the white houses, dark cedars and 

fragrant sage-bushes of Bermuda. The young resemble the female, _ 
being ashy-brown, paler below, with evident traces of the red on — 

the crest, wings, tail, and under parts. 1 have mentioned the 
“tick,” or call-note of this species. The song is exceedingly 
variable, consisting of a series of musical whistles. There is also 
a strange “ whir-r-r-r,” like a large bird suddenly rising on the 
wing, which is very peculiar. A most remarkable fact is that the 
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notes are changed according to season. Mr. J. M. Jones called ~ 


my attention to this, too late, unfortunately, for me to make any 
lengthened study of the changes; but I heard sufficient to satisfy 
myself of their occurrence. Thus, in December and January, nearly 
every songster | listened to was “ way-too-”ing at the top of his 
voice, and I occasionally heard the peculiar “ whir-r-r-r.” Later 
on ‘ way-too” became less frequent, being replaced by the mono- 
tonous “ tew, tew,” and other notes. A more careful and lengthened 
series of observations would be of considerable interest. In spring 
the Red Bird commences to sing at daybreak, considerably before 
the Blue Bird. A wounded Red Bird can give the unwary 
collector a most painful nip with his strong beak. In spite, how- 
ever, of his strength, he allows himself to be driven ignominiously 
from his nest by the smaller Blue Bird, as already mentioned. 
Thé skin of this species is remarkably delicate, almost resembling 
tissue-paper. The rich vermilion plumage soon fades when exposed 
to light. | 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Bob-o-link ; Rice Bird.—Mr. Hurdis says 
of this bird :—*“ The Rice Bird is not known to visit the Bermudas 
on its vernal flight, although in September and October it seldom 
fails of being found there, generally in small flocks, and on one 
occasion in considerable numbers. They frequent the marshes, 
where the ripe panicles of seed from the reeds and sedge offer an 
ample abundance of their favourite food.” And Major Wedderburn 
remarks :—“ During some years this bird is not uncommon, but 
always found in winter plumage. They are so extremely fat that 
it is almost impossible to preserve them.” 1 have little to add to 
the above notes, except that one of Mr. Bartram’s specimens is a 
male in imperfect summer plumage. I never met with the species 
myself, but they were familiar to many of my friends. They did 
not visit the Bermudas in the autumn of 1874. [In September, 
1875, they were numerous.—H. D.] | 

Molothrus pecoris, Cow Bird.—In Mr. Bartram’s collection there 
is one example of this singular bird, which takes the place of our 
European Cuckoo in North America, building no nest, but de- 
positing its eggs by stealth in the nests of Warblers, Jreos, 
Sparrows, &c. This solitary specimen is a male. It was shot at 
Stocks Point by Mr. Bartram. 

Icterus Baltimore, Baltimore Oriole ; Golden Robin.—“ Captain 
Tolcher, 56th Regiment, shot one of these birds early in October; 
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1854, at Somerset. Mr. Hurdis found it amongst his collection of 


- skins on the 20th of the same month, when Capt. Tolcher assured © 


him that Mr. Harford, of his regiment, had killed another specimen 
about the same time, which, from being very much mutilated, he 
had unfortunately thrown away” (Nat. in B., p. 27). A third 
example, a male in splendid plumage, is in my own collection. 
J shot it near Hungry Bay, on April 28th, 1875. The bill and feet 


of this bird were bright livid blue. 


Corvus americanus, American Crow. —The early bint of this 


bird, so far as the Bermudas are concerned, is somewhat obscure. . 
In Smith’s ‘ History of Virginia’ (to which colony Bermuda at one 
time belonged), date 1623, Crows are mentioned as being numerous 
in the islands. Major Wedderburn says, however (Nat. in B., 


p. 33):—“ A few of these birds are generally to be seen between 
the lighthouse and Hamilton. I have never found their nests, but 
they are known to have bred, as a few young Crows were observed 


near Warwick Church during the first week of April, 1849. Itis 


supposed that they were introduced from Nova Scotia some few 
years ago.” Mr. Hurdis did not, apparently, find the species 
numerous, for he says (Nat. in B., p. 66):—‘‘In August, 1854, 


eleven of these Crows were iieeread associating together at Gibbs 
Hill, by the late Colonel Oakley, 56th Regiment. This was double 


the number which had hitherto frequented those parts, and arose, 
doubtless, from the young of that season.” It is somewhat difficult 


to reconcile the above evidence. Can the species, once numerous, 


have become extinct, and have then been introduced again? ‘This 
is possible, but I am inclined to the belief that there have been 
Crows, more or less, in Bermuda since 1623, their wary nature and 


their partiality for the dense cedar groves causing them to have 


been but little noticed. However it may be, they are numerous 
now ; so much so, that a price has been set on their devoted heads 
by a recent enactment—half-a-crown a bird, and sixpence an egg. 
That this is a wise and necessary measure is universally conceded, 
as they do much damage in the breeding season, by destroying 
young poultry, and the eggs and young of the other resident birds. 
As is well known, this species is gregarious, except during the 
actual time of breeding. As soon as the young are well able to 
fly, the scattered families consort together. I have seen as many 
as sixteen in one flock in June. Three or four are commonly seen 
together in winter, when they frequent the rocky shores in search © 
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of shell-fish, &c. At the approach of the breeding season they 
separate into pairs, and select the most retired cedar groves for 


their nesting places, the same couple resorting to a particular spot 


for many years, if undisturbed. The nest is a bulky structure of 


sticks and cedar-bark, warmly lined with the latter material and 


with goats’ hair; it is usually in a wide fork, against the trunk, 


and never very high up. Eggs, usually four, exactly like those of 


our European Crows. Ihave found as many as half-a-dozen nests, 
in various stages of dilapidation, in the same clump of trees—the 
work, doubtless, of the same pair. ‘They seem invariably to build 
a fresh one every year. Only one brood appears to be raised, 
leaving the nest about the end of May. ‘The earliest nest 1 heard 
of was one containing four fresh eggs, on April 8rd, 1875. Lieut. 
Denison and I found five young birds in one nest, two of which 
were somewhat less advanced in feathering than the remainder; 
and, as we were mobbed all the time we were at the nest by four 


old Crows, we came to the conclusion that the nest must be common » 


to both pairs—rather an odd thing, when one considers the solitary 
breeding habits of the species. Mr. Bartram has a specimen 
measuring 213 inches in length, which we at first thought must be 


~a Raven, C. corax, particularly as it did not mix with the other 


Crows, and was shot on a small island it frequented; but subse- 
quent examination inclined me to believe it was only an unusually 
large bird, perhaps a little stretched in stuffing—probably the 
variety C. floridanus of Baird. Ordinary specimens measure 
18 to 20 inches. 

Tyrannus carolinensis, King Bird; Bee Martin.—Recorded as 
very numerous in all the swamps in 1850, but not mentioned as 
occurring at other times, though Mr. Bartram has one or two 
specimens of a later date. It would appear to be only a spring 
-yisitant. A considerable number appeared in April, 1875, a small 
band of these attaching themselves to the Devonshire and Hungry 
Bay district, where several specimens, male: and female, were 
obtained. ‘These were all immature, or rather in winter plumage, 
with the flame-coloured head-patch concealed by black tips to the 
feathers. [Several were seen by me at Hungry Bay on the 22nd 
September, 1875. Unfortunately I did not procure a specimen, 
and so establish the fact of this species visiting Bermuda on its 
southern journey.—H. D.] 


Tyrannus dominicensis, Gray King Bird; Pipiry Flycatcher.— 
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Only three specimens are on record, viz., one obtained by Major 
Wedderburn in. Mr. Hurdis’s garden on March 30th, 1850, and two 
others on St. David’s Island on April 15th, 1850. — 

Contopus borealis, Olive-sided Flycatcher.—Mr. Bartram has one, 
shot by himself on his farm not many years since. | 

Contopus virens, Wood Pewee Flycatcher.—A single example 
was obtained by Mr. Hurdis on April 30th, 1852. 

Empidonax Traillii, Traill’s F lycatcher. (ne specimen is in 
Mr. Bartram’s collection, shot at Stocks Point. 

Chordeiles virginianus, Night Hawk.—I cannot do better than 
quote from ‘The Naturalist in Bermuda’ the following :—* These 
curious birds are sometimes very common in April, and also in 
- September and October on their migration north and south. The 
marsh below Government House was their great resort, when, just 
as it was getting dusk, they would appear one by one, and soon be 
skimming about in all directions, uttering every now and then a 
- sharp whirring sort of cry. They double and rush about in a most 
wonderful manner, frequently depressing first one side, then the 
other. Although flying close together, they seem to try and keep 
apart, each having seemingly its own hunting ground” (Wedder- 
burn). ‘ When this bird visits the islands of Bermuda from the 
north, it invariably appears between the 20th of September and the - 
11th of October, and, on its vernal flight from the south, arrives with 
wonderful precision between the 23rd and 30th of April” (Hurdis). 
Individuals of this species were-observed by officers of Prospect 
- Garrison on February 20th and 28th, 1875. It would almost seem 
_ probable that these wintered in Bermuda; but the question requires 
further investigation. They are occasionally picked up dead or in 
adying condition. One was found dead in the streets of St. George’s 
on the 26th April, 1875, and a live one was brought to me the same 
day. The stomachs of several examined in October, 1874, con- 
tained numbers of the highly-perfumed “ green bug,” Rhaphigaster 
prasinus, so obnoxious to delicate olfactory nerves. For this good 
service alone the poor birds should be religiously protected during 
their short visits. 

Chetura pelasgia, Chimney Swift—One was shot on the 13th 
September, 1849. On the 24th of that month Mr. Hurdis noticed 
several, left behind after the great flight of the Swallow tribe, already 
alluded to, had taken its departure. Mr. Bartram obtained one in 
September, 1874; but I did not meet with the species myself. 
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Trochilus colubris, Ruby-throated Humming Bird.—I found the 
history of this bird’s occurrence in Bermuda in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Major Wedderburn writes :—* There is a tradition that the 
Humming Bird visited the islands of Bermuda in considerable 
numbers about thirty years ago; but of late years they have not 


been noticed till the 26th April, 1852, when Mr. Hurdis wrote to_ 


me, saying that Mr. John Darrell (son of the Attorney-General, 
now Chief Justice, of those islands) had seen a Humming Bird 
under the windows of his father’s house, where it was busily 
emploved entering the large white bell- shaped flowers of the giant 


— Stramonium, its tail only at times being visible. Another was seen — 


about the same time, and within about two miles of the same place, 
by a Miss Watson, in her brother’s garden.” Referring to the 
above, Mr. Hurdis says:—“ My endeavours to ascertain the truth 
of the tradition alluded to by Major Wedderburn ended in disap- 
pointment. The bird seen by Mr. Darrell was described to me as 
greenish in colour, with the tail—the only part visible at times— 
tipped with white. I need not observe that this characteristic 
-appertains to the female.” I was, therefore, much pleased to 
establish its occurrence beyond a deubt, when ‘going through 
Mr. Bartram’s collection with him. He has a genuine female 
specimen, shot with powdered rice by himself close to his house, 
his attention having been called to the diminutive stranger by one 
of his labourers, who thought it was a large moth. Two others 
were seen at the same time, but not obtained. How these little 
birds got to Bermnda is a marvel. They have powerful wings for 


their size, calculated to keep up that humming vibratory motion 


necessary for their mode of feeding; but one would think that such 
a long flight across the sea would induce weariness in so small a 
frame, and leave them at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
Ceryle alcyon, Belted Kingfisher.—* These birds arrive regularly 
about the middle of September, and are to be found in all the 
mangrove swamps, creeks, and ponds in the islands. Many remain 
during the winter, but they all disappear about the middle of April” 
(Nat. in B., p. 33). | have seen these birds as late as the 26th 
April, and at one time thought they must occasionally remain to 
breed; but after much careful watching, in which I was assisted 


5?) 
by my friends, | came to the conclusion that they all depart, sooner 


or later, to breed on the North American continent. Hungry Bay 


is a favourite resort of these fine birds. I have seen six or seven 
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there together, chasing one another, darting at the little fish in the 
pools, and uttering their harsh, rattling cry. They affect the same 
hunting grounds, especially those birds that remain for the winter, 
and day after day, as one drives past the creeks and sheltered bays. 
one sees the same solemn-looking individual on the- accustomed 
rock or cedar-bough, one eye on the fish in the water below, the 


other on the passers by. 


Coccyzus erythrophihalmus, Black-billed Cuckoo.— The first 
example recorded was shot by Gibbs early in October, 1874, at the 
same time as a number of the succeeding species, C. americanus, 
from which its smaller bill, less white on the tips of the tail-feathers, 
and red ring round the eye, at once distinguish it. Mr. Bartram 
also obtained a specimen that autumn, and I found two others in 
his collection, labelled C. americanus. 1 saw one near Devonshire 


Bay on the 19th April, 1875, and one (probably the same) was 


brought to me on the 30th of that month from Hungry Bay. 
Lieut. Hopegood, of the 97th Regiment, shot one of a pair in a 
potato-field near Devonshire Bay on the 8th May, 1875. IL imagine 
this species has occurred more frequently than the records tend | 
to show, not having been ——- from its larger-billed 


‘congener, 


Coccyzus americanus, Yellow-billed Cuckoo. wilh ew specimens 
only are recorded previous to the 9th October, 1849, when an 
extraordinary invasion took place. ‘Thousands of these birds 


suddenly appeared in all parts of the islands, most of them 


departing as suddenly the next day. A few were seen in April, 
1852. They were numerous from the 12th to the 15th of October, 
1874, and a few remained behind for some time. I shot one near 


Devonshire Bay, in a potato-field, on the 7th November: its. 
stomach (like that of other specimens examined) was full of green 


caterpillars collected from the leaves of the potatoes. I was very 
angry with myself for having killed the poor bird when doing such 
good service. | 

Sphyrapicus varius, Yellow -bellied Woodpecker.—Of this spe- 
cles Major Wedderburn says:—“ In general not very common. 
l first saw it in December, 1847; again in November, 1848; aud 
in April, 1850, a great many suddenly appeared, several of which 
1 shot. Many of the palmetto trees are bored by this bird. 
It breeds in Mr. Ballinghall’s garden every year, and | should 


think that a few also breed in holes in the large trees at Brackish 
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Pond; and in some of the other large swamps.” Three examples 
occurred during my stay, but I could not ascertain whether they 
bred or not in 1875. I don’t think they did so in Brackish Pond, 
where I kept a careful watch for them. Mr. Bartram has about a 
dozen specimens, scarcely two of which are alike, so variable is 
the plumage of the species. They are all in immature dress, with 
the crimson patches more or less replaced by mottled gray, but all 
possess the characteristic “ yellowness” which distinguishes the 
bird from nearly all the other American Prcide. © 

Colaptes auratus, Golden-winged Woodpecker; Flicker.—The 
only specimens ever obtained were shot by officers of the 61st 
Regiment in Devonshire. Marsh, as my friend Mr. J. M. Jones 
informed me. One or two were shot, in 1871 I think, but no 
others are on record. 


Otus. Wilsonianus, Long-eared Owl.— This near ally of our 


European O. vulgaris has .occurred frequently, but irregularly, 
during the winter months, generally on the highest part of the 
islands, near the lighthouse. One.in Mr. Bartram’s collection was 
caught alive at Mount Langton a few years ago. This bird did not, 
to my knowledge, visit Bermuda during the year 1874-5. 

Brachyotus palustris, Short-eared Owl.— Not so frequent a visitor 
as the preceding; but, like it, appearing in the autumn and winter 
months, and usually seen on the south side, near the lighthouse. 
The attraction presented by that part of the islands would appear 
to consist of a plentiful supply of mice, which inhabit the sandy 
scrub-covered hills near the shore.* Mr. Bartram has two specimens 
of this Owl, and I obtained two myself during my stay—one at the 
Sand Hills, and another in Warwick Swamp. | 


Syrnium nebulosum, Barred Owl.—Mr. Hurdis observed one of 


these birds on the 2nd April, 1851. 

Nyctea nivea, Snowy Owl.-—Major Wedderburn observes (Nat. 
in B., p. 25) :—Lieut. Fayrer, R.N., shot two specimens at Boss's 
Cove in the autumn of 1843. Another, a fine female specimen, 
was shot by a person named Llewellyn, at Ireland Island, on the 
29th November, 1853: this bird was only wounded, and when 
examined by Mr. Hurdis, on the 13th December following, ap- 
peared lively and well. When being fed, it frequently erected a 
little tuft of 5 wean on each side of the head, so as to resemble 


* I saw many of these little quadrupeds, but never succeeded in capturing one, to 
my great regret, as I fancy they differed from the ordinary Mus musculus. 
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small horns.” No other examples are recorded, | [Two frequented 


the islands in the autumn of 1875. One of these was shot by 
Lieut. Tallents, 20th Regiment; the other escaped, though it 
remained two months or more.—H. D.] 


Surnia ulula, var. Hudsonica, Hawk Owl.—A single specimen 


was “seen by Col. Drummond at St. Geor ge’s, quite close to him, 


on a Sunday afternoon, otherwise it would have been shot” (Nat. | 


in B., p. 55). 


Nyctale acadica, Acadian Owl; Saw-whet.—A rare straggler. 


Major Wedderburn’s notes contain all the information we possess. 


He says (Nat. in B., p. 25):—‘‘Only one specimen, found on 
the 12th January, 1849, sitting inside the muzzle of one of the 
guns at Ireland Island by an artilleryman. It is to be hoped that 


the said gunner has more nerve when working a gun than he 
displayed on finding the little bird, being afraid to catch it, as he 


said ‘it glow’red at him.’ It was caught by a man of the 42nd, 
and lived in my room for several days, getting quite tame. At 
night it always became restless, and finally killed itself against the 
wires of the cage. Mr. Harry Tucker saw another some short time 
afterwards, in a cave on the south shore.” 

Circus cyaneus, var. Hudsonius, American Marsh Hawk.— 
Whether this bird be a good species, or merely a climatic sub- 
species, race, or variety, I am at 2 loss to understand, so conflicting 
are the opinions of naturalists on the question. I| have, however, 
Dr. Coues’s authority for the name above assigned to it, which 
designates it as a geographical variety of our European Hen 
Harrier, C. cyaneus. It is occasionally seen in Bermuda in the 
autumn. One was shot by Mr. Pooley, 20th Regiment, in 1845, 
and one by Mr. Hurdis in December, 1851. Mr. Bartram has a 
male and two female specimens. As might have been expected, 
he was somewhat unwilling to believe that they were of the same 
species. A female was picked up dead in Warwick parish in 
November, 1874, by a “coloured” boy, who showed it to me, too 
late for preservation unfortunately. 

Accipiter fuscus, Sharp-shinned Hawk.— Major Wedderburn has 
a specimen in his collection, shot near Penniston’s Pond on the 
23rd February, 1853, and Mr. Bartram has another, shot by himself 
hear Stock’s Point. 

Astur atricapillus, American Goshawk.—] examined two speci- 
mens in Mr. Bartram’s collection, the only ones that have occurred. 
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One is a fine adult, shot on Somerset Island some twelve years 
since; the other is in immature plumage, with the close barring of 
the under parts only just commencing to appear on the thighs. 
Falco communis, Peregrine Falcon.—This bird, which Bonaparte 
separated from the European “ communis” or “ peregrinus,” under 
the name “anatum,” has now been restored, on the authority of 
Schlegel and other distinguished ornithologists, to its original 
position. It is a rare visitor to Bermuda. One was killed in 1846 


Dr. Cole, 20th Regiment. Another was wounded and taken 


alive by a coloured man on the Ist February, 1850, and presented 
_to Mr. Hurdis, who kept it for several months. A third was also 
captured, after a revolving gale, at the dockyard. I never saw 
this grand bird alive while I was quartered in the islands, but 
I examined a specimen in Mr. Bartram’s collection, and another, 
in the flesh, shot by Lieut. Tallents, 20th Regiment, at Peniston’s 
Pond, on the 10th October, 1874. 
Falco columbarius, Pigeon Hawk.—A frequent visitor, always 


in the autumn and winter months. Hardly a year passes without. 


a few stragglers appearing. I saw one flying over Devonshire 
Swamp on the 2nd November, and obtained a beautiful male from 
the same place on the 3rd December, 1874. 

Falco sparverius, American Sparr owhawk. —Only one ‘recorded, 
shot near the Sluice Ponds on the 9th December, 1853, while in 
_ the act of pouncing on some chickens (Nat. in B., p. 24). 


Buteo borealis, Red-tailed Buzzard; Hen Hawk.—Mc. Bartram — 


has one specimen, an adult with fine chesnut tail, shot at Baylis’s 
Bay, about twelve years ago, by a man named Hollis, who is sull 
residing in the islands. About the same time a nest of this species 
containing young is said to have been found in the cliffs of 


Harrington Sound, but what became of this nest and its occupants 


history sayeth not. 1 see no reason to doubt the story, ‘especially 
as it is corroborated by an authentic specimen of the bird; but 
1 unfortunately did not see the man Hollis, as 1 meant to have 
done. Large hawks are mentioned as common in Bermuda by the 
old historians, and this species may have once been resident and 
‘numerous. The high cliffs on the north side of Harrington Sound 
offer great attractions to raptorial birds. 
Archibuteo lagopus, var. Sancti-Johannis, Rough-legged buz- 
zard.—A dingy old specimen in Mr. Bartram’s possession, covered 
with dust aud cobwebs, and with all the quills and tail- feathers 
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nibbled off short by rats, appears to belong here. Its measurements 


and fully-feathered tarsi are, | think, unmistakable. The bird was 
originally dubbed an “Eagle.” It was shot near Prospect Camp 
by a medical gentleman, who gave it to Mr Bartram. | 

Pandion haliaétus, Osprey —The movements of this cosmo- 
politan species in Bermuda are somewhat mysterious. In 1874 I 
saw the first on April 22nd; in 1875 one was observed on the 
17th of that month. During May they are often to be seen, 
especially about the Great Sound, along the south shore, and at 
Peniston’s Pond; but whether these are old or young birds I 
cannot say, as | religiously abstained from shooting one. During 
the summer months | lost sight. of them, though I believe they | 
were occasionally observed; but in autumn I met with one or two 


specimens. On May 2nd, 1875, I watched for some time two of 


these fine birds circling over Devonshire Swamp. This gave rise 
to the question, ‘* Do they breed here?” I took eggs in Southern 
Spain, slightly incubated, on March 29th, and, there being but 
little difference of latitude between the two places, it would be 
only natural to suppose that, if they were going to nest in Bermuda, 
they would have arrived earlier. Probably, therefore, they are 
young birds from early nests on the southern continent, or Gulf of 
Mexico. I could hear nothing of nests in former years. 1| must 
leave the question to be solved by future visitors to the islands. 
Haliaétus leucocephalus, White-headed Eagle; Bald Eagle.— 
“Uncle Sam’s bird” has only once been known to favour Bermuda 


with a visit. He was not obtained, but was well seen by Mr. 


Hurdis and by other witnesses. | 
Cathartes aura, Turkey Buzzard.—A male of this ill-favoured 


‘Species appeared during the yellow-fever epidemic of 1853. Was 


its coming accidental, or did some marvellous instinct lead it 
there? It was shot in the latter part of November, and subse- 
quently examined by Mr. Hurdis. | 

Ectopistes migratorius, Passenger Pigeon.—Major Wedderburn 
records that one was seen by Dr. Cole; but no date is given. Mr. 
Bartram shot one as he lay on a sofa in his museum with “broken- 
bone” fever, on October 24th, 1863: it was sitting on a tree close 


tlohis house. My friend Mr. J. M. Jones was informed by Mr. J. 
H. Trott that, previons to 1831, small parties of these birds were 


resident in the islands, breeding in the caves at Walsingham and 
along the south shore; but | am inclined to think, with all 
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deference to the authority given, that these must have been 
escaped “Blue Rocks” from dovecotes in the islands, | 
Zenaidura carolinensis, Carolina Dove.-—Specimens are recorded 
in ‘The Naturalist in Bermuda.’ One was shot by Capt. Harvey on 
March 20th, 1850; and another was taken alive at Spanish -Point 
on October 30th, 1854. I saw one at the Sand Hills on November 


5th, 1874. A small flock frequented the fields near Whale Bay all — 


through the winter of 1874-5, and specimens were obtained, one 
by Lieut. Hussey, R.E., on February 11th, 1875. | hear from 
Lieut. Denison that two have been seen as late as June 20th last, 
Can they have remained to breed? These pretty birds are fond of 
associating with the next species, feeding with them on the newly- 
turned fields—conspicuous when the flock is disturbed by their 
larger size and long tails. Their flight is very strong and rapid. 


Chamepelia passerina, Ground Dove.—Resident and abundant. 


_ It nests twice, laying two white eggs, ‘85 in. by ‘64 in., in a small, 
flimsy construction of twigs and cedar bark, generally placed on 


the bushy horizontal bough of a cedar tree, from eight feet to 


twenty feet above the ground. The earliest eggs I saw were on 
April 4th, the latest on June 27th; but there are instances of its 


breeding even in the winter months. When disturbed from its — 
nest it falls like a stone to the ground, where it commences to 


flutter about, as if in the agonies of death, to deceive the intruder. 
Should the latter be taken in by the good acting of the poor little 
bird, and attempt to seize her, she shuffles away along the ground 
just out of reach, further and further from her nest, and, when she 
thinks her home is safe, away she dashes into the trees with a 


joyful “ whir-r-r-r” of relief. My terrier used to be completely 


“sold” in this way, and had many an exciting but fruitless 
chase after the little doves. The “coloured” people have an 
absurd superstition about this bird, and say that when it utters its 


“coo-oop” (this is an extraordinarily loud and sonorous call for so_ 


small a bird, and can be heard a long distance), it is scratching up 
the ground for somebody’s grave! The habits and mode of feeding 
of the species are too well known to need description. The male 
is larger, and has the sides of the neck and the under parts of a 
much warmer purplish red than the female. 


(To be concluded in the November number.) 
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ON THE FORMER NESTING OF THE SPOONBILL | 
| IN THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 


By THE EpIrTor. 


ALTHOUGH the Spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia, is generally 
classed amongst the rarer British birds, instances of its occurrence 


in this country in spring and autumn are not infrequent. This is 


more particularly the case in the eastern and south-eastern counties 
of England, where scarcely a year elapses without several of these 
birds being seen, and most of them unfortunately shot. Occasionally 
they arrive in small flocks, but are more often observed singly or _ 
in pairs.* This return year by year, with a certain amount of 


regularity, seems to indicate a lingering inherited impulse to revisit 
the spots where in former days their ancestors not only reared 


their young in safety, but were protected the while by Act of 
Parliament. | | | 
Records, however, of the former nesting of the Spoonbill in this 
country are extremely rare, and putting aside certain old Statutes 
which provided for the protection of this species amongst others 
during the breeding season, and from which it is therefore to be 
inferred that the bird once nested here, I have not until recently 
met with any direct evidence on the subject, except that of Sir 
Thomas Browne, the celebrated physician of Charles the Second’s 
day. 
~The testimony of this trustworthy observer on the subject is 
very clear. In his ‘Account of Birds found in Norfolk, written — 
about the year 1668,¢ he particularly mentions, “ ‘The Platea or 
Shovelard which build upon the tops of high trees,” and says, . 
“They have formerly built in the Hernery at Claxton and Reed- 
ham; now at Trimiey, in Suffolk. They come in March, and are 


shot by fowlers, not for their meat, but the handsomeness of the 


same ; remarkable in their white colour, copped crown, and spoon 
or spatule-like bill.” | 


* In 1850 half-a-dozen Spoonbills arrived in Sandwich Haven during the first 
week in June, and afterwards betook themselves to Wingham Marshes, where several 
were eventually shot. (See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1850, p. 2853.) The following year, on the 
8rd October, three were killed out of a flock of six which had alighted in a field near 
Hailsham. (See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1851, p. 3278.) 3 
+ See Sir Thomas Browne’s Works. Ed. Wilkin, vol. iv. pp. $13—324. 
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His description of the bird leaves: no doubt as to the species 
intended. | | 

Willughby, a contemporary and correspondent of Sir Thomas 
Browne, has described, in his ‘ Ornithology,’ a young Spoonbill 
“taken out of the nest,” and although he has not stated where the 
nest was found, it may well have been one of those referred to as 
being in existence at Trimley in Suffolk about four years before 
Willughby’s death, which occurred in 1672. * 

The record to which I now desire to direct attention is a century 
older, and, so far as | am aware, has not hitherto been brought to 
_ the notice of ornithologists. 

In a MS. Survey of certain manors in Sussex, “ taken by 
commandemente of the Duke of Norfolk,” and “ begonne the xxv‘ 
daye of September, Anno x1j° Eliz. R.” (1570), the following 
memorandum appears :— 


“M? that win half a furlonge of Halnaker parke pale on the 
west side thereof lyeth a parke called Goodwoode Parke; and by 
the northest parte thereof lyeth one other parke called Shelhurst 
Parke, distaunte from Halnaker pale one quarter of a myle. And 
on the north side of that pale lyeth one other parke called Estden, 
halfe a myle dystaunte. In the woods called the Weestwood and 
the Haselette, Shovelers and Herons have lately breed, and some 
_Shovelers breed there this yeere.” 


This curious MS., cousisting of fourteen folios, is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley. The Survey in question, which 


was made by “ Robt® Harrys and John Dobbes, servauntes to the 


said Duke,” is noticed in the ninth volume of the ‘Sussex Arche- 
ological Collections’ (p. 223), but the contributor, the late Mr. M. A. 
Lower, not being an ornithologist, has made no comment on the 
passage just cited. 

Dallaway, in his ‘History of the Western Division of the 
County of Sussex’ (vol.i., p. 174), thus describes the locus 
in quo:— | 


“East Dean is so called with reference to West Dean, from 
which it is disjoined by Singleton. It is a parish of larger 


-* Sir Thomas died exactly ten years later. Willughby speaks of him (op. cit. 
p. 286) as “my honoured friend Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, a person deservedly 
famous for his skill in all parts of learning, but especially in Natural History.” 
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dimensions, and nearly similar description, in point of soil and 
situation, In a narrow valley between the headlands formed by the 


range of downs by which this district of the county is intersected. 


It contains 4682 acres 2 roods and 33 perches from actual measure- 


_ment,* with down and forest land in the same large proportion ; ; 


and abounds in beautiful groves of beech wood. The confines — 
are Singleton on the west, Cocking and Heyshot on the north, 
Up-Waltham on the east, and Eastham on the south. The 
village les on the western extremity of the parish, about seven 


miles from Chichester [and the same distance south by east from 


Midhurst]. 


“Domesday includes this parish i in Silleton, and gives no 


distinct description of it. In the 28rd of Henry II. the manor 


was held by William de Albini, Earl of Arundel, of the King in 
capite, as of the honor of the Castle of Arundel. It passed by 
partition, on the demise of Earl Hugh, to John Fitz Alan, whose 
descendants made a large park with a mansion there; and in the 
18th of Henry VI. it was found to have been a member of the 
jointure settled upon Beatrice, relict of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, 
who died in 1414 without issue. Having devolved to John, Lord 
Lumley,t it was by him for the first time aliened by sale, in 1589, 
to Peter Garton, of Gray’s Inn, London, who was afterwards 
knighted. 

“Selhurst Park, containing 886 acres, descended to Philip, Earl 
of Arundel; and in 1797 was transferred by sale to the late 
Charles, Duke of Richmond, by the late — Duke of 
Norfolk. 

“In the family of Garton, the manor appears to have been 
vested considerably above a century, when it was inherited by 
Garton Orme, Esq., of Peterborough, in pursuance of the will of 
the last William Garton, Esq., who died without issue. 

“In 1752, in consequence of an Act obtained in 1750 for 
that purpose, the manorial property was sold to Sir Matthew 
Fetherstonehaugh, Bart., as held of the paramount manor of 
Stanstede,{ who exchanged it with Charles, the late Duke of 


* Arable, 1896 acres 2 roods 2 perches; Down, 2076 3 roods 29 perches; Woods, 
691 acres 32 perches. 

+ An ancestor of the present Earl of Scarborough. 

t Sold for £12,000. See also Horsfield, ‘ History and Antiquities of the County of 
Sussex,’ vol. ii., pp. 79, 80. | 
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Richmond, for the estate of Lady Holt Park, in the parish of 
West Harting; and it has passed as the other settled estates of 


that noble family. Various small farms have been subsequently 
added to it.” 3 


That the species referred to in this Survey is the Spoonbill 
(Platalea leucorodia) and not the Shoveller Duck (Anas clypeata) 
seems clear, for several reasons. In the first place, “ Shoveller,” 
“ Shoveler,” “Shovelard,’ and “Sholarde” are so many forms of 


spelling the old name for that species, as clearly identified by 
Sir Thomas ~~ ne. In the second place, the birds in question © 


were nesting “in a wood,” where the Shoveller Duck would not be 
found at any season. And further they were breeding in company 
with Herons, a habit not uncommon with the Spoonbill as formerly 
observed in Norfolk, and elsewhere. * 

As a curious connecting link between these two records, ii 


may be mentioned that Sir Thomas Browne, when writing of the — 


“hernery” in Norfolk, knew an old man who might have seen 
the colony in Sussex, for he “ wayted on the Earle of Leicester 
when Queen Eliz. came to Norwich, and told mee many things 


thereof.”t Now Queen Elizabeth visited Norwich in 1578, al 


eight years after the date of the Sussex Survey. ¢ 

In those days, it appears, Spoonbills were eet good eating, 
and were served up to table with many other fowl, which are now 
discarded as little better than rank carrion. 

Amongst the Privy Purse Expenses of King Henry the Kighth, 


* “In-6 sated grove, at a village called Sevenhuys, not far from Leyden, in 
Holland, Spoonbills build, and breed yearly in great numbers, on the tops of high 
trees; where also build Herons, Night- ravens (Night Herons), Shags, Cormorants. &c. 
In this grove every sort of bird (as they told us) hath its several quarter, where they 
build all together. When the young ones are ripe, those that farm the grove, with 


a hook on the top ofa long pole, catch hold of the bough on which the nest is built » 


and shake out the voung ones, but sometimes nest and all down to the ground.’"— 
Willughby, * Ornithology,’ p. 289. 


+ Letter to lis son Edward, dated lst November, 1680 (Works, vol.i., p 290). 


In this letter mention is made of a poor woman, who was then living, at the age ot 


165, and one John More, who had recently died at the age of 102. 


¢ She came on horseback trom Ipswich, by the high road to Norwich, in the 


summer time; but shee had a coach or two in her trayne. She rid through 
Norwich, unto the bishop’s palace, where she stared a weeke, and went sometimes 
a huuting on lorseback, and up to Mushold (Mousehold) Hiil often, to see wrestling 
and shooting” (tom, eit., p. 289). 
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betw een the years 1529 and 1582, the following entry occurs in 


November, 1531 :— 


“Itm. the x daye of Novembr, paied to a s’vnt of 
my lorde Cobhams, in rewarde for bringing of 
Shovelards to the King’s grace. . iiijs. viiid.” 


For this sum the man may perhaps have brought nine birds, for 
we learn from another source that the value of a “Shovelard” in 
those days was sixpence. In the Earl of Northumberland’s House- 
hold Book, which contains entries made between the years — 


and 1525, the following occurs :— 


“Item. Sholardes to be. hadde for my Lordes owne Mees at 
Pryncipall Feestes, and to be at vjd. a pece.” | : 


Not only was the bird eaten “at pryncipall feestes” in those 
days, but during the breeding season it was protected by Statute 
like other wild fowl. 

In 1534 an Act of Parliament was passed entitled “ An Act to 
avoide distruction of Wilde fowle,” whereby, amongst other things, 
it was enacted that between the first day of March and the last day 
of June, “no maner of person or persons shall presume by day 
or by night, willyugly to withdrawe, purloyne, take, distroye or 
convey any maner of egges of any kinde of wildfowle, from or in 
any nette, place or places, where they shall chaunce to be laide by 
any kinde of the same wildfowle, upon peine of imprisonment for 
one yere, and to lese and forfait for every egge of any Crane or 
Bustarde, so distroied, purloined, withdrawne, conveide, or taken 
from any nest or place xx. pence, and for every egge of every 
Bittour, Heronne or Shouelarde viiid., and for Brey egge of 
every Malarde, Tele, or other iad: one penie.” 

An attempt has been made by recent legislation to afford the 
Spoonbill that protection during the breeding season which was 


formerly accorded to it by ancient statute; but it is feared that 


this protection has come almosi too late. So long an interval has 
elapsed since any nest of this bird has been seen in England, and 
so many changes in the progress of agriculture have affected its 
former haunts, that the most ardent ornithologist can scarcely hope 
to see this fine bird re-established in its old position, and breeding 


in our heronries. On this account any record of its former nesting 


in this country is worth noting. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK. 
By Henry Stevenson, F.L.S. 


JANUARY, 1877. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL occurrences, worthy of record, were un 
usually scarce during the first half of the present year, its 
commencement being characterized by an unseasonable mildness 
and excess of rain, alike prejudicial to the prospects of the sports- 


man and collector ; ; whilst, later on, the penalties now in force | 


under the “improved” Wild Fowl Protection Act have had a 
salutary effect in checking the slaughter of migratory species, and 
with a few notable exceptions, including an adult female Black 
Stork, a White Stork, and an immature Spoonbill,—all from the 
vicinity of Yarmouth,—I know of no “ casualties” infringing upon 
the law, in Norfolk, either inland or on the coast. 

Rrcent in the fens of the south-western part of the county, 
Norfolk did not suffer to any great extent from the floods, which in 


January covered so large an area in Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, 


and even parts of Suffolk, but about Feltwell and Lakenheath the 


amount of water “ out” caused great loss to the farmers; the seed-. 


corn rotting in the soddened soil, mills stopped and many hands 
thrown out of employ, and still, day after day, the same leaden sky, 
and the rain came down, with but brief intervals of respite, till all 


was depression and slush! At this time, though the rivers were | 


full, the marshes of the eastern or “‘ Broad”’ district of the county 
suffered but little, owing to the extreme lowness of the tides at 
~ Yarmouth and adjoining parts of the coast; but not so at the close 


of the month, when the fearful gales on the 29th and 30th, which — 
caused such sad loss of life amongst our smacksmen in the North 


Sea, broke upon our shores, and lunar influences combined with 
the hurricane to raise the most destructive tide that has been known 
here for more than thirty years. The tidal streams which empty 


themselves into the sea at Yarmouth and Lowestoft overflowed their 


banks and inundated an immense tract of marshes, a considerable 


portion of which still remained submerged up to the middle of 


March, the shallow flood having a special attraction for Black- 
headed and Common Gulls and immense flocks of Lapwings. At 
Salthouse the tide broke through the sea embankment, and poured 
itself over the once-famous marshes at that spot, a former. haunt 
of the Avocet. 
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Wild-fowl.—Owing to the above causes, and to the extreme 
mildness of the season, the gunners, professional and amateur, had 
a bad time of it. Amongst the rarer specimens that came under my > 
notice during the month were an adult male Goldeneye (killed near 
Stalham), three fine Sheldrakes and a good old male Goosander, 
with several immature Red-breasted Mergansers. About the 16th 
an adult Gannet, storm driven, was taken inland at East Ruston, 


and another was killed at Cley in the following week. 


Black-throated Diver.—A young bird of this species was sent 
into Norwich about the first week in the month; and another 
specimen, in winter plumage, was shot on the mill-pond at 
Hempstead, near Holt, on the 8rd, which had a dozen small 
perch in its stomach, all under four inches long. 

Sclavonian and Red-necked Grebes.—One. of the former was 


shot at Paston on the Ist, and one of the latter at Yarmouth 


about the same time. 


Bittern.—One killed near Yar mouth on the 15th; ii towards 
the end of the month another was seen on Hoveton Broad on 
several occasions, but it does not appear to have remained 
much later. 3 

Rough-legyed killed at Yarmouth the 
first week of the month; another at Hempstead, on the 8th, the 
stomach containing the remains of a Pheasant and a Chaffinch; 
and a third, which had been some time dead, was picked up at 
Northrepps, near Cromer, on the 29th. 

Mealy Redpolls.—These birds, abundant in the early part of the 
winter, were still met with during the month of January. On the 
9th | received specimens for my aviary, one of which had a very 
rich rose-tinted breast. 3 

Merlin.—A single bird was seen at Northrepps on the Sth. 

Pheasant.—A hen Pheasant was shot at Northrepps on the 


10th, with spurs half an inch long, but showed no signs of male 


plumage. | 
Kite.—The occurrence of this once-familiar species is now-a- 
days worthy of special notice. On the 7th an undoubted specimen — 
was seen by Mr. J. H. Gurney soaring above his residence and 
garden at Northrepps; and on the 18th | saw, in the flesh, a Kite 


Which had been killed two or three days before at Beeston, near 


Cromer,—probably the same bird. A claw was missing from one 
loot, and something like rabbit's down adhered to the torn end of 
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the toe, though dry and healed. The unusually worn state of the 
tail-feathers and primaries, in connection with the injured foot, 
seemed to indicate a narrow escape from a steel fall-trap, and the 
bird was in poor condition. Another is said to have appeared in 
the same locality at the same time, but was not procured. 


FEBRUARY. 


Black-headed Gulls.—As an evidence of the extreme mildness 
of the weather at that time, a flock of about a hundred of these 


gulls were observed, on the 6th of this month, hovering over their _ 


usual nesting-haunt at Scoulton Mere; but, though seen in smaller 
numbers on the following day, they did not remain. I know of no 
record of their appearance at this spot so early, though occasionally 
a few have made their appearance by the middle or end of February, 
the usual date of return being between the first and second week 
in March. This mild period, however, was succeeded, on the 27th, 
by a heavy fall of snow and a severe hast, | : 


MakCH. | 
Water Rail_—On the 23rd: a bird of this species was picked 
up dead at Northrepps, under the telegraph-wires, most probably 
migrating, as no suitable haunt for it exists within several miles. 

Gray Shrike-—One was shot at Hunstanton about the second 
week in this month, in the same place where a specimen was 
procured the previous year. 

Norfolk Plover.—An unusually light-coloured bird of this species 
and under-sized as well, was shot, on the 16th, at Shimpling, near 
Diss. | | 

Hawfinch —Ywo killed this month at Wacton and Seachiinata 
and two or three were seen about Feltwell. 


APRIL. 
Lesser Spotted Woodpecker.—About the 13th an adult male of 
this species was shot at Elmham. 


Common Buzzard.—One trapped at Northrepps on the 14th, 
and another was seen going south, at a great height, on the 27th. 
Raven.—A single bird seen at Northrepps, going inland. 


May. 


Raptorial Misrenis — Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun., has ioctl 
recorded (p. 260) the appearance of a Kite and two Buzzards at 
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| Northrepps on the 2nd May, all passing southward, at a con- 


siderable height; and on the 27th, in the same locality, a Buzzard 
was seen pursuing the same course, and another on the 30th. On 


the 5th a Common Buzzard, a very dark bird, was shot at : 


Sprowston, near Norwich, and on the same date a large white- 
headed hawk, supposed to be a Marsh Harrier, flew over the 
Selbrigg pond at Hempstead, and excited much alarm amongst 


the fowl. As late as the 26th a Short-eared Owl was seen at 


Northrepps, and a bird of this species, flushed from some rough 
ground in the same parish on the 13th April, flew out to sea, 


after circling round at a great height. The note by Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, in ‘The Zoologist’ for May last (p. 228), respecting 


Partridges attacked on the ground by a Short-eared Owl 
is somewhat similar to the fact recorded by myself, in ‘The 
Zoologist’ for 1876 (p. 4896), of one of these Owls being taken in 
the act of killing a Lapwing. One instance occurred in March, 


the other in April. Would not rats and mice be less accessible at 


that time than, during the autumn and winter, in the closely-mown 
marshes? Two Ospreys were also killed in this county about 
the same date (May 12th)—one, an adult bird, at em one a 
younger specimen on Breydon. 

Cuckoo in Reddish-brown an —Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, Jun., recently referred, under the above heading (p. 230), 
to the occasional appearance of individuals of this species, on 
their return to this country in spring, in a peculiar ruddy state 
of plumage, differing much from the ordinary autumnal tints of the 
young birds. I recently examined a young specimen of this kind, 


which was shot in May, near Cantley, on the River Yare, and it 


was, certainly, the most vivid in colouring of any | have seen. 

The Green-backed Porphyrio in Norfolk.—l am glad to find 
that Mr. Gurney has corrected my note (p. 228) on the Porphyrio 
killed at Tatterford, in this county, last October, and identified 
itas P. smaragdonotus and not P. hyacinthinus. 1 had not seen 
the bird when I wrote on the information of a friend. I have 
since learnt that one of the specimens kept in confinement at 
Northrepps by Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., has escaped; but as yet it 
does not appear to have turned up again, either as a genuine 
migrant or an acclimatized vagrant. 

Little Owl.—On the 9th of this month one of these small Owls 
\Carine noctua) was brought to me in the flesh, having been shot 
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by a gamekeeper at Haverland; but having since ascertained that 
several Owls of the same species were turned off, not long since, 
on Lord Kimberley’s estate at Wymondham, it is impossible to 
decide if this individual has strayed from this neighbourhood or 
has occurred as a voluntary migrant. 

Late Occurrence of Fieldfares.—About the middle of May a 
large flock of Fieldfares appeared at Sheringham, no doubt 
coming from the south, and remained about the park for several 
days. After the main body had left, a straggler was seen, by 
Mr. H. M. Upcher, on June 2nd. : 

- Osprey.—About the close of the month an Osprey was observed 
at Hoveton, perching on some oaks on-the lawn of Mr. Blofeld’s 
residence; and a few days later, one—probably the same—was 
seen at Coltishall. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF M IGRANTS, AS OBSERVED CHIEFLY IN THE 
VIGINITY OF CROMER AND NoRWICH. 


March 5. Hooded Crow, departure first observed at Northrepps; on the 


27th a considerable flock took their departure; seven seen at. 


- Northrepps on the 23rd April; and three on May 16th. 
» 28. Chiffchaff heard at Northrepps. 7 
April 4. Two Willow Warblers seen at Northrepps. 
,, 6. Blackcap (male) seen at Northrepps. | 
,», 8. House Martin seen at Coltishall, and Ring Ouzel at Sheringham. 
, 8. Nightingale heard at Thorpe, near Norwich; and in neighbouring 
localities on the 10th and 12th; at Keswick on the 18th. 
, 9. Redstart seen at Keswick, and at Norwich on the 11th. 
,, 14, Cuckoo heard at Northrepps. 
,, 20. Sand Martin seen at Gunton 
» 21. Two Swallows seen at Keswick. 
4, 23. Garden Warbler seen at Norwich. 
May 6. Turtle Dove heard. 
Hobby seen at Northrepps. 
», 8. Wood Warbler seen at Northrepps. 
» 15. Swifts first seen at Cromer, and at Norwich on the 26th. 
», 17. Spotted Flycatcher seen. 
», 22. Red-backed Shrike seen at Cringleford, and at eee on 
the 25th. 
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ARCTIC MOLLUSCAN FAUNA. 


By H. W. FrIupen, C.M:Z.8.,° #.G.8., 
Naturalist to the late Arctic Expedition. 


Two papers have lately been published, one in ‘The Annals 


and Magazine of Natural History, “On the Recent Mollusca 


collected during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76,” by Mr. Edgar 
A. Smith; the other, “On the Post-tertiary Fossils from Grinnell 
Land,” by Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, read at the Plymouth meeting of 
the British Association, 1877. [ am much indebted to both of . 
these gentlemen for their determinations of the species brought 
back by the Arctic Expedition, and in their able hands I leave the | 
nomenclature. I must, however, dissent from a portion of the 
general views expressed by both. Mr. Smith writess—“It is 
somewhat disappointing, considering that unexplored regions were 
searched, that only.a single new form was procured. The entire 


- collection consists of thirty-four species. This may appear a very 


small number; but the difficulty experienced in collecting in such 
northern climates in a great measure accounts for such small _ 
results. It by no means proves that there is any great scarcity of 
molluscan life in the regions investigated. In all probability 
further research will discover many more known forms, - thus 
showing that the fauna northward does not change very materially 
from that existing further south in Davis Strait.” Dr. Gwyn 
Jeffreys writes: —“ I cannot help sharing Mr. Smith’s expression 


of disappointment with the conchological results of the Expedition. 


The number of post-tertiary, as well as of recent, species is very 
scanty. In analogous or apparently similar cases of so-called 
‘glacial’ and raised sea-beds in Great Britain, Scandinavia, and 
Canada, which I have examined, I collected in two or three hours | 
a greater number of fossil species than those procured in the 
Expedition.” 

I cannot help thinking that the feeling of disappointment 
experienced by both of these naturalists arises from their not 
having taken into due consideration the physical conditions 
appertaining to the area from whence these collections were 
derived, and also not having sufficiently estimated the results of 


_ prior expeditions to the same quarter of the globe. 
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In most of these former voyages it has been the custom to 
include in the Natural History appendices lists of animals and 
specimens procure in Davis Strait and Baffin Bay. It appeared 
to me that such a procedure was not in the interests of research, 
Most certainly the lists obtained by the [’xpedition of 1875-76 


might be greatly enlarged if they included all species observed — 


after entering Davis Strait (the latitude of the north of Scotland); 
but believing that the true interests of biological science would be 
better served by omitting from our collections all specimens made 
during a hasty voyage and superficial examination of the fauna of 
regions already more or less inv estigated, I confined the collections 
reported on by myself, and submitted to specialists, to those made 


after entering Smith Sound, or, generally speaking, to the north of 


the seventy-ninth parallel of latitude. Our previous knowledge of 


the regions north of this degree, on the American side of the 


Arctic Circle, was based entirely upon the observations of our 
American predecessors, the illustrious arctic travellers Kane and 
Hayes; and to those of the United States Polar Expedition, under 
the command of the late Captain Hall, in the ‘ Polaris.’ 
Notwithstanding the obstacles encountered by these observers, 
arising in a great measure from the inefficiency of their equip- 
ment, the excellence of their work is uot to be gainsaid. Kane's 


volumes are replete with facts in reference to the Natural History 


of Smith Sound, though the author warns us in his preface that his 
book “is not a record of scientific investigation.” Haves, during 
his journey along the shores of Grinnell Land, one of the most 
remarkable on record, collected and brought back a series of 
geological specimens,* which at the time represented the most 
northern palzontological collection in existence; and our much 
larger collections from the same localities entirely bear out his 


investigations. The collection of invertebrates,t made by Hayes 


at Port Foulke, embraced—Crustacea, 22 species; Annelida, 18 
species; Mollusca, 21 species; Echinodermata, 7 species; 
Acalephe, 1 species; and it is recorded by Dr. Stimpson, in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
for May, 1863, that “the number of species collected by Dr. 
Hayes is greater than that brought back by any single expedition 
which has yet visited those seas, as far as can be judged by 
published accounts.” 


_ ™ Hayes, ‘Open Polar Sea,’ p. 341. + Id. p. 388, 
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The biological results of the ‘ Polaris’ Expedition have not yet 
been published 7m extenso by Dr. Emil Bessels, whose collections 
embraced the area up to lat. 82° N.; but sufficient can be gleaned 
from the official narratives published by the United States Govern- 
ment, and from a communication addressed to the Geographical 
Society of Paris, by Dr. Bessels, in 1874, pnblished in March, 1875, | 
to show that his Expedition left little unrecorded from the regions 
visited. A complete list of the Mollusca collected does not appear 
to have been published; but I venture to surmise that ours will be 
a considerably fuller list, owing to the many more opportunities 
we had of dredging. 

The dredgings made in Motthumberlnnd and Wellington Sensi, 
by the Expedition under the command of the late Sir Edward 
Belcher, produced forty-five species,* from an area lying between 
lat. 75° and 77° 'N. Hayes procured twenty-one species between 
lat. 78° and 79° N. Our collections embrace thirty-five species, 
from between lat. 79° and 82° 30’ N. 

Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys gives one hundred and twenty-two species of 
Mollusca as procured in Davis Strait, during the cruise of the 
‘Valorous’t in 1875; but his valuable’ report on the biology of 
that cruise does not give the distribution in latitude, of the 
species found in Davis Strait, between the parallels of 60° and 70°. 
It would be extremely interesting if we were to find, as I appre- 
hend we should, that a diminution of species occurs with each 
degree of northing, and would bear out my belief that our collections 
represent very fully and fairly the molluscan fauna between lat. 79° 
and §3° within the American Arctic Circle. 

Mr. Edgar Smith considers it not unlikely that fener research 


will show that the molluscan fauna northward does not change 
materially from that existing further south in Davis Strait; but I 


venture to say that this can hardly be expected, for more than 
twenty degrees of latitude separate the southern limit of Davis 
Strait from the regions in which our collections were made; and it 
would be truly remarkable if a fauna should remain unchanged 
through 1200 miles of latitude—a distance as the crow flies equal 
to that between Lerwick and Lisbon, or between the British 
Channel and the Canary Islands. Had our researches been merely 
confined to the : ee from the area of Smith Sound and. 


‘Last of the Arctic V oyages,’ vol. ii., p. 892. 
+ Proc. Royal Soc., No. 173, 1876. 
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northward, owing to the difficulties cncountered in finding 
sufficient spaces of open water when the vessels were stationary, 
I should not have ventured to place my views in such direct 
opposition to those announced by Dr. Jeffreys and Mr. Smith. 
The examination, however, of the recent sea-beds, which extend 
from the present sea-margin to a height of not less than a thousand 
feet, afford additional proof of the correctness of my views. These 
beds are being deposited at the present day under precisely the 
same physical conditions as those now elevated above the sea- 
level, which give satisfactory evidence that the molluscan fauna of 
the past, represented by these post-tertiary deposits, is precisely 
that now existing in the adjacent sea. At least forty or fifty spots 
in Grinnell Land and Hall Land, where these beds occur, were care- 
fully examined by independent observers, especially by Mr. Hart, 
Dr. Moss, Lieut. Parr, Lieut. Egerton, and myself; the sands and 
mud were also submitted frequently to microscopical investigation. 
The results of these independent examinations may be briefly 
summarised as follows:—Four species of Conchifera were very 
generally distributed as fossil forms, usually they occurred in very 
considerable numbers; these were Pecten granlandicus, Astarte 
borealis, Saxicava rugosa, and Mya truncata. The fossil 
Gastropoda were excessively rare; after days of searching we met 
with ouly a few specimens of T'richotropis borealis, one or two of 
Buccinum hydrophanum, a single Trophon clathratus, and a few 
Pleurotoma. tenuicosta, P. exarata, and P. Trevellianum. Our 
dredgings showed that a nearly similar disproportion existed in 
the number of individuals between the recent Conchifera and 
Gastropoda. 1 deem, therefore, that our knowledge of the | 
molluscan fauna of the area under discussion was acquired by as 
under most favourable circnmstances, large deposits of recently- 
emerged sea-bed were laid open to our investigations, aud the 
result showed a remarkable correspondence between their fauna 
and that of the neighbouring sea. The not unnatural conclusion 
I have arrived at is that the recent and post-tertian faunas com- 
bined, show very accurately the present condition of the molluscan 
fauna of Smith Sound and northward to the eighty-third degree. 
I can well understand, as Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys writes, that he has 
collected in the “ so-called glacial” and raised sea-beds in Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, and Canada, in two or three hours, a greater 
number of fossil species than those procured in the Expedition, 
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for I have not unfrequently done the same; yet | am satisfied that 
neither he or any other person could have collected more care- 
fully or more successfully than was done at the many different 
localities visited by members of the Expedition in Grinnell and 
Hall’s Land. 


Having now stated my facts, 1 beg to advance the. opinion that 


the disproportion in the number of individuals in the species of 


Conchifera and Gastropoda must be due to the presence or absence 


of suitable food; thus the four species of Conchifera mentioned as 


occurring, both recent and fossil, in great numbers, subsist on 
diatoms, and the abundance of those forms in the Polar water gives 
an easy explanation for the presence of these Mollusca. A supply 
of suitable food is evidently not forthcoming for the support of the 
Siphonostomata ; consequently the limited number of individuals 
in that order. | | 

A consideration of the ocean temperatures and tidal movements 
of Smith Sound and northwards is, in itself, a sufficient reason 


why its molluscan fauna should change very materially from that 


now existing south in Davis Strait. Putting in the back ground 


the distance of 1200 miles of latitude, we find that the Davis Strait 


tide is met at Cape Frazer by the icy cold water of the Palzocrystic 


Sea escaping down Robeson Channel. In all probability this frigid 
stream occupies the entire bottom of Smith Sound; but its tem- 
perature becomes somewhat modified as it debouches into Baffin 
Bay, and is overspread by: the warmer waters of the Davis Strait 
tide. 


From whence, then, are we to consider the molluscan fauna of 


Smith Sound has been derived’ If from Davis Strait, then we 


must contemplate a movement of species from the comparatively 
warm area indicated by a bottom temperature of 34° to 36°,* 


“meeting and invading a strong southerly setting glacial current of 


29°, the normal temperature of the water in the Polar Ocean. 

Is it not natural that, under such circumstances, a great number 
of Davis Strait species should have failed to enter Smith Sound? 
It is, on the other hand, possible that the entire molluscan fauna 
of Smith Sound derived its origin from the Polar Basin, and is not 
indebted at all to any introduction of molluscan forms from Davis | 
Strait. | 

Incomplete as is our knowledge of the molluscan fauna of the 


* Cruise of ‘ Valorous,’ Proc. Rey. Soc. 1876, 
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regions referred to, yet | think the facts advanced do not admit of 
the supposition that the collections made by the recent Arctic 
Expedition do not fairly represent that of Smith Sound and 
nor thward—from lat. 79° to 82° 30’ N. 


-Numper or Recenr Mottusca opraineD In Davis Srraiv, anp 
NORTHWARDS IN THE AMERICAN AROTIC CIRCLE. 


Expeditions. | Localities. Latitudes. Species 
‘Valorous,’ Jeffreys .| Davis Strait . 60°—70°N. 122 
| Northumberland eed: | 
Belcher . Wellington Channels N. 46 
Hayes .| Port Foulke . . | 78°—T9° 21 


Britich of 


1875-76 ‘Smith Sound . ... 79°—82°30’ | 35 ] 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
BLack Rat in —On September 18th one of our village 
cats distinguished herself by capturing a fine specimen of a Black Rat, e 
the only example of this ancient breed which has ever fallen under my 4 
observation.—M. A. Matuew (Bishop’s Lydeard). 4 
ABSENCE OF THE WEASEL FROM IRELAND. — It is a pity that the few © 
who believe in the existence of the Weasel in Ireland have never been able 
to produce an Irish specimen. Some years ago a friend of mine made it 
known that he would give £5 to anyone who would bring him such an 2 


animal; yet up to the present time not one has been produced.— 
W. Kinsey Dover (Castle Connor, Ballina, Co. Mayo). cs 
Cat in THE or Wicut.—It may be inferred from the 


Editor’s scepticism in regard to the alleged existence of the Wild Cat in 
the South of England (p. 339) that he believes in its existence in the sd 
North. What dwellers in the New Forest may think of it I know not; it 
may not have been met with there, but of its occurreuce here there can be 
no doubt. This Cat is not “of hearth-rug ancestry” I am confident. 
Countless generations could not have so transformed it; but, however @ 
that may be, here it is, and may be inspected. Having so recently 
described a Wild Cat from Inverness-shire (‘ Zoologist,’ 1876, p. 4791), the 
minute description of another would be a work of supererogation. — Henry 
HaprikeLp (Ventnor, Isle of Wight). 

SwimminG Powers or THE Mote. — The following facts concerning 
the swimming powers of the Mole were communicated to me the other day - 
by my brother-in-law, the Rev. Geoffrey Hill. He was fishing on Loch 
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Morar, in Inverness, at the time, and wrote me this account : — “ One day 
[ saw a mole swim across the loch. It must have swam a mile and a half. 


I came across it when it had come about three-parts of the way, and, 


having nothing to do, as it was too still and sunny to fish, we accom- 
panied it to the land, rowing alongside of it, as if it were Captain Webb 


swimming across the Channel. I don’t know that this little fact is at all 


curious, but it may be, so I wished you to know of it.” I certainly was not 


aware that the Mole had such powers of endurance in the water, or that it 


possessed such perseverance and strong instinct to make good its point 
over such obstacles.—ArtHur P. Morres (Britford Vicarage, Salisbury). 
[Mr. Bell, in his ‘History of British Quadrupeds’ (2nd. ed. p. 180), 
says the Mole is “an expert swimmer,” an action for which the structure 
both of the hands and of the hinder feet are well adapted. Other instances 


of its powers of progression in the water will be found narrated in the 


Natural History columns of ‘The Field’ of 24th August, 1872, and the 
10th, 17th and 24th June, 1876.—Eb.] 

THe GREEN SANDPIPER IN STIRLINGSHIRE. — On the 26th of August 
last, while walking with a friend down the bank of the River Carron, our 
attention was suddenly attracted by a peculiar note, and almost imme- 


diately I saw two birds flying down the river about a hundred and fifty 
yards off. I at once said “ Green Sandpipers.” The conspicuous white 
_tump being distinguishable at a great distance in a favourable light, we 


followed them up, and had two opportunities of seeing them at close 


‘quarters, when the extremely dark mantles and upper surfaces of the wings 


showed in striking contrast to the large white patch upon the back. On 
one occasion they flew out of a willow tree (the branches of which overhung 
‘ae river, and the roots of which were submerged), and were then joined by 
athird. We did not disturb them further that day, but at half-past five | 
on Monday morning we were again at the river-side. That morning we 
found no less than six birds, in all probability a brood, and four with their 
parents. ‘They were extremely wild and quick on the wing, often on being 
flushed rising at once to a great height, flying round, continually uttering 
their low but clear notes, ‘I'sieu-it ” or ‘‘ T'sieu-it-tsui,”—notes which I do 
not remember having heard at their breeding-quarters in Norway, where 
Mr. Alston and I found them not uncommon in pairs near Skeeien-i-Land 
in 1871. After circling round for some time they would descend almost — 
perpendicularly, but on reaching to within a few feet of the surface of the 
Water would suddenly open their wings and skim away for quite a hundred 
yards before again alighting. ‘Thus it was sometimes difficult to mark 
them down if willows or alders fringing the banks intervened. After nearly - 
two hours’ unsuccessful chase, I at last succeeded in driving a single bird 
Which had separated from the others, high over my friend’s head, and he 
Secured it by a long shot. We noticed on several occasions how extremely 
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quick-sighted these birds are, and how rapidly and swiftly they can alter 
the direction of their flight. On hiding behind the alder-bushes for the 
chance of a passing shot, as the birds were being driven up or down the 
river, they often came directly overhead, but with great rapidity shot 
perpendicularly upward, or suddenly diverged to the right or left, offering 
only a most puzzling shot. They seldom flew low over the river, but, as 
I have mentioned already, rose swiftly over the tops of the willows and 
alders on the banks before flying horizontally. The clear notes were 
distinctly heard when the birds were quite three hundred yards off, and 
yet when heard much nearer they always sounded low and almost sibylline. 
Former occurrences of this species in Stirlingshire are recorded in Gray's 
‘ Birds of the West of Scotland,’ when somewhat, of the same habits were 
observed by me, but I have not at present that work beside me for reference. 
My impression is that these birds now frequent our river as regular early 


autumn migrants, arriving in August and often remaining till the middle 


of September. They have been frequently seen by our gamekeeper’s son, 
and were at once recognized by him when I showed him a skin; and he 
tells me he has seen them about this time of year frequenting the same 


part of the river on several occasions in different years. ‘There is the 
possibility of their having bred here, but I scarcely think they would have © 


escaped observation so long if they had. I think we may look upon them 
as ‘early autumn migrants” frequenting a favourite locality some weeks in 
passing, or until circumstances of food or season require them to move 
further southward again. The specimen obtained is now in the collection 
of the gentleman who shot it, Mr. G. E. Paterson, of Glasgow. Since then 
all the low country along the river-side has been flooded, and this may 
have caused the birds to leave; but when the water-subsides I shall again 
search for them, and if there be anything further worthy of remark will 
report the same.—J. A. Harviz Brown (Dunipace House, Stirlingshire). 
Micration oF THE Rinc Ovzen.— On September 5th I saw a fine 
male Ring Ouzel in the garden of a house at the entrance of Wanstead 
Park, some six miles from London: having a good pocket-telescope and 
abundant opportunity for observation, there could be no question of the 
identity of this well-marked species. After remaining in view for about a 


quarter of an hour, it flew off in a south-easterly direction till lost to sight — 


in the distance. I trouble you with this notice rather with the hope that 
other contributors to ‘The Zoologist’ will communicate any occurrence of 
the bird in this neighbourhood during September, and whether solitary or 
in company with others. About ten years ago I saw a single cock bird near 
West Ham. I have noticed them towards the end of September, in {locks 
of about twenty, on the wild uplands in the south-west of Dorsetshire, 
where they are regular visitants in spring and autumn, and may come from 
Dartmoor, where they are said to breed. White mentions them as visiting 
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Selbourne in considerable numbers about Michaelmas; and it would 
appear that they are usually gregarious in their autumn migrations. On 


their appearance in Dorsetshire in the spring, they seem, as far as my own 
observations extend, to be more scattered. Among the Yorkshire dales I 


have watched them with much interest in the breeding-season, when the 


hill-sides echo the day through with their wild notes, and have observed the 
boldness with which they endeavour to repel any intruder from their 
nests: these are found in numbers at the base of the blocks of stone that 
are strewn over the moors, and on stooping down to examine the eggs 
I have been quite startled with the audacity with which the parent birds 
will fly in a direct line towards you, only diverging with a loud chatter 
when within a foot or so of your face. In that district they would not 
unfrequently be seen from the parlour windows, hunting for worms on the 
grass-plots much after the manner of our Blackbirds in the southern 
counties.—ARrTHUR LisrER (Leytonstone). 

Hossy Nesting in Hampsuire (p. 298)—From a short note in Wise’s 
‘New Forest’ it seems that the breeding of the. Hobby was a well- 
recognized fact at the time of the publication of that work, although its 


' annual decrease was particularly noticed. That the species has become 


comparatively scarce cannot be questioned; but it is equally certain that it 
visits, if it does not. breed in, the extensive woods of the New Forest almost 
every season, for scarcely a summer passes but one or more specimens are 


sent to me from that neighbourhood, and generally in June, when I 
- conjecture they would be nesting. On the 5th of August, 1876, a game- 


keeper in the Forest. sent a beautiful pair of these birds for me to see, 


- which he said he had shot from the nest; but on questioning him as to 
whether the nest contained eggs or young (being so late in the season), 


he eluded the question by saying he “ believed” they were nesting near, 
but that he had not discovered the nest. In the previous year a young 
bird was sent me from the same locality, and its wing-feathers were not 


sufficiently grown to enable any extended flight, so it must have been 
reared somewhere near. ‘The same year a pair built a nest, or rather 


appropriated an old one, in a wood within two miles of Ringwood, but the 


_ female was shot before she laid an egg, ard subsequently the male disap- 


peared. The Hobby is said to arrive in the New Forest, where it is 
locally known as the “ Van-winged Hawk,” about the same time as the 
Honey Buzzard formerly did; but I fear eventually it will share the fate of 
the latter bird, which has ceased to visit us for several consecutive seasons ; 
and no wonder, since the epithet of ‘ vermin” has been bestowed upon all 
its race; and the exorbitant price offered by dealers, both for birds and 
egos, gradually led to its extinction. —G. B. CorBry (Ringwood, Hants). 
Hoopep Crow 1n NorFoLx 1N Avaust.— On the 18th of August my 
father saw a Hooded Crow here. On the 20th I saw it again in my 
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garden, and, as I was afraid of its depredations among the young 
Pheasants, I went after it with my gun and shot it. I found that it was a 
young bird, and not, as I at first suspected, an old one which had received 
a wound and had. remained about all the summer. — J. H. Gurney, Jovy, 
(Northrepps Cottage, Norwich). | 

WHITE-TAILED EKAGLE ON THE NortH COAST OF CornwaL at think 
I may safely record the occurrence of this Kagle on our. north coast, from 
information I received from an accurate observer and sportsman, who saw 
the bird at no very great distance, wheeling about in the air, and bending 
its course apparently from the northern cliffs near Tahidy Park towards 
the south. My friend Mr. Walter Pike, of Camborne, told me of this, 
and that he plainly observed the full white tail, and that it was yery 
distinguishable against the sky. The bird looked very large, and in its 
wheeling flight sometimes was nearer than at others, ‘and was closely 
mobbed by different smaller birds. We have occasionally had this Eagle 
on our coasts in the immature or cinereous plumage, but I do not remember 
an instance of its occurrence in the adult state-—HDWwakD HieaRie Ropp 
(Penzance). 

Nores rrom Souru Devoy. — The following Natural History notes 
were jotted down by me during a prolonged stay at Watcombe Park, 
South Devon, and may perhaps interest some of your readers. During 
March I saw several Hooded Crows, and one morning at the beginning of 


April a beautiful specimen of the Great Gray Shrike, which perched upon | 


a Rhododendron, but I did not see it afterwards. The Cirl Bunting was 
by no means rare during the colder months, associating with the Yellow 
Bunting and Chatfinches. It is somewhat strange that I had never met 
with this species alive before. On the 12th of May I had a pair of them 
sent me from Leominster, where they had been shot a day or two pre- 


viously. I believe: Mr. Gatcombe has described a variety of the Yellow 


Bunting of an uniform yellow colour: I saw a very similar bird in April 


amongst some others of the normal type; in fact it differed so much from 


its relatives that at first sight I almost thought it was an escaped Canary. 
I saw it occasionally for several days, but it eventually disappeared, and I 
was unable to learn anything of its destiny. I could not say positively 
whether it was the Cirl or Yellow Bunting,. but I believe the latter. To 
the credit of certain vigilant persons in this part of Devon, the “ Wild 
Birds Protection Act” is emphatically respected, if we may judge by the 
number of placards and notices which are posted in all directions, and the 
frequent discussion of the subject by the rural classes and those otherwise 
interested in birds. Whether this is the chief cause of the increase of 
certain species I am not prepared to say, but it is pleasant to be able to 
_ record the sight of several small flocks of Goldfinches ; and upon inquiry I 
found that their increase had been noticed, especially by the promoters of 
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the Act, in several parts of Devon, where previously they had been getting 


-yery scarce. This I hope is the casé throughout the country, for I have 


noticed that in Hampshire they are also gradually increasing. The 
“siimmer visitors” certainly arrived here no earlier than they did in 
Hants; in fact a comparison of dates would indicate that the bulk of them. 
were later, although perhaps they were rather backward in their movements 
this season on account of the cold and winter-like spring, if indeed that at 
all affects their migration, which I somewhat question, for it is certain that 
a mild spring is not always indicative of their early arrival, any more than 
a cold spring retards their flight. I did not see any Swifts until May 38rd, 

when I observed three coming up in a direct line from Torbay, and this 
would be several days later than I have recorded their first appearance for 


the past nine years at home; in fact I generally observe them between the 


14th and 23rd of April.—G. B. Corsin (Ringwood, Hants). 

SwaN-MARKS.— The Manuscript Department of the British Museum 
has lately acquired, for the Egerton Library, two interesting manuscripts 
illustrating the history of marking Swans, and a short notice of them will, 


we think, be not unacceptable’ to our readers. The first is No. 2412, a. 


small quarto paper book of eighty-nine folios, written apparently in a hand 
of the seventeenth century. It commences with an alphabetical list of the 
owners of the marks, among whom appear the King and Queen, the Dukes | 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Richmond, Earls of Huntingdon, Kssex, Oxford, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Leicester, with a large number of noble and private 
owners, amounting in the aggregate to several hundred. ‘The diagrams of 
the marks follow, arranged in double columns, of six marks each to a page. 
A large proportion of the owners have two marks, and now and then three 
are attributed to the same possessor. Although the collection is a com- 
pilation of the time already referred to, it evidently incorporates some older 
work of the same nature, for among the names of Swan-owners occur the 
Prior of Spalding and the Abbot of Peterborough. The volume is inscribed . 
with the autograph of Samuel Knight, a former owner of the book. The 
other manuscript, Egerton 2418, is an oblong octavo in vellum, containing 
thirty-eight folios, with double columns, of six marks each on either side, 
making a total of about eight hundred marks; some of the spaces having 
been left unappropriated. From the commencing mark being attributed to 
“J. R.,” which in the previous manuscript is given to “ ‘The Kinge,” there 
is little difficulty in fixing the date of the production of the book. These 
two manuscripts, lately acquired, are evidently copies of an older work, and 
it will be useful to mention here a few notes of similar records extant in the 
British Museum. In Harley MS. 438, at folio 217b, is a memorandum of 
“A Commission directed to al maners Shireffes, Eschetours, Baillieffes, 
Constables, Swanneherdes, and all hauyng the Rule of freshe Ryuers and 
waters in Somersetshire, especially in the freshe waters or Ryuers of 
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Merkemore, Cotmore, etc., that the king hath geven al Swannes in the - 
said waters late apperteynyng to the Marques Dorset and Sir Giles’ 


Dawbeney nowe in the kinges handes by reason of theire forfaictures, to 
my lord priue seale, geuen at Westm?® the ix day of May anno ij.” The 


date of this early note is probably 1485. Add. MS. 4977 is entitled 


“a book of the marks of Swans, with the names of the gentlemen who 


have right to make use of them,” It is an oblong octavo in vellum, with | 


an alphabet of names prefixed, and a large series of marks. It appears to 
have been written in the fifteenth century, but has several additions of a 
later period. ‘The two swords which are given as a king’s mark in Eg, 
MSS: 2412, 2413, here figure as that of the Duke of Lancaster, a title 
which merged into the crown in 1899. Add. MS. 6301 is a fine large 
quarto in vellum, of twenty-eight folios, with fifteen marks on either side 
of the leaf. The two marks of the king are here styled—the first, “ for 
the Crown,” being a rude representation of that emblem; the second or 
Lancaster mark, “for the Sworde.” There is an index at the end of this 
manuscript, and at the beginning some curious notes of Swans that 


“T have marked,” “Swans sould this yeare of our lor 1628,” and “The 


order for Swans,” a collection of rules and observances with regard to the 
keeping and marking of these birds, with the penalties for infringement. 
The Harley MS. 3405 resembles this MS. very closely, but with occasional 
variations. Add. MS. 6302 is another vellum book, in octavo size, appa- 
rently of the time of Henry the Eighth; the king here has three marks 
allotted to his Swans. Some remarks by Sir J. Banks upon the age of the 
book are prefixed. Add. MS. 28782 is entitled ‘ The orders for Swanne 
Bots by the Statutes and by the Auncient Orders and Customs used in the 
Reaim of Iingland,” a vellum roll of the seventeenth century; followed by 
the Swan-marks used by the proprietors of lands on the rivers Yare and 
Waveney, co. Norfolk. Some of these are drawn vertically instead of on 


the more usual horizontal plan, and the greater number are rudely painted — 


in red and black pigments. MS. Lansdowne 118 contains at folio 80 a 
list of “‘ Swannes marked ye xii of June, 7° E. 6, 1553,” in the handwriting 


of William Cecil, Lord Burghley. Harley MS. 4116 gives, at p. 403, a 


curious note respecting the transfer of a Swan-mark in 1662. Some 
further illustrations of this peculiar custom may be seen by reference to 
the Classed Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum ; and a 
careful collation of the marks, with a view to publication, would reward the 
student of English manners and customs.— From ‘ The Atheneum, 18th 
August, 1877. | 

Brwick’s Swan AND CanaDA Goosg NEAR SHEFFIELD.—A few weeks 
ago I received a Bewick’s Swan which had been shot two years previously 
on a dam at Wadsley, near Sheffield. It was seen in that neighbourhood 
in March, 1875, and was supposed to have strayed from an ornamental 
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pond close by, which, however, was not the case. When first seen it was 
in the company of a numberof tame ducks and geese, with which it 


associated during the day-time; but in the evening it took flight to Clay- 


wheel Dam at Wadsley Bridge, where it was shot and afterwards taken to. 

a Natural-History dealer in Sheffield to be sold, the shooter not caring to 
have it mounted for himself, as it is considered unlucky in that neighbour- 
hood to have a stuffed Swan in the house! It was purchased in the belief 
that it was an ordinary Mute Swan, by Mr. A. 8. Hutchinson, now stuffer 
at this Museum, who had seen it on the dams, but-when he brought it to 
the Museum I saw that it was an adult specimen of Bewick’s Swan, Cygnus 
Bewickti, and obtained the above particulars from him and from the man 


who shot it. A Canada Goose, Anser Canadensis, was shot on the same 


dam at the beginning of 1875; and in June last I was informed that an 
uncommon bird had been shot on Clay-wheel Dam at Wadsley, and on 
making enquiries I found that it- had been plucked and eaten by its 
utilitarian captor, so that 1 was not able to identify it, but the man 
who shot it immediately recognised it as the Canada Goose on looking 
through Morris’s ‘ British Birds. —E. HowakTa (Curator, Sheffield Public 
Museum). | | 

Prep FLycarcHER 1N Forxst. — I bought the bird which 
accompanies this note of a dealer in Seven Dials. He told me it was : 
caught in the neighbourhood of Epping Forest on the 13th September. 
I kept it for three days, and had got it to feed freely on chopped egg and 
meal-worms, when it suddenly died. I believe it to be a Pied Flycatcher, 
but am not sure. Will you kindly identify it for me? — Harry Lex (‘The 
Waldrons, Croydon). | 

|The bird is a female Pied Flycatcher. —Ep. ] 

Curious or a Swattow.— When out with the Sheffield 
Naturalists’ Club at Kiveton Park, in June last, I found under an old oak. 
tree a dead Swallow, Hirundo rustica, with wings and tail outspread. On 
examination, the cervical vertebrae appeared to be dislocated, and as it had 
evidently been suddenly killed whilst flying, it occurred to me that it had 


met its death by coming in contact with a branch of the tree whilst in too 


eager pursuit of its insect prey. As the Swallow is so keen of sight 
and rapid in movement, such an accideut seems rather remarkable. ‘There 
were no telegraph-wires near.— 1}. Howarrs (Curator, Sheffield Public 


Museum). 


PurpLe At Broap.-— In connexion with the 
correspondence which has been going on about the Porphyrios killed in 
this country, you will be interested in hearing that a specimen, in the most 


_ Periect plumage, was killed at Hickling Broad last week, viz., on September 


7th, and has been well mounted for its owner, Mr. Micklethwaite, by Mr 
T. E. Gunn, of Norwich. I have little doubt it is one of my own, which | 
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made its escape during the summer. My bird was perfect when it got 
away, and the same may be said of this. As soon as I had the latter in my. 


hand I saw that it was the green-backed species, like mine, that is to say, 
Porphyrio smaragdonotus of Africa. Hickling Broad is no great distance 
from Northrepps, and: if it once got there it might easily maintain itself 


among the swamps in the . H. Gurney, Jun. (Northrepps- 


Hall, Norwich). 3 
COMING IN CoLLIsion with A TRAIN. —A few days ago a 


Partridge struck the engine-driver’s bull’s-eye of one of our Norwich - 
engines and smashed it. The guard who produced the Partridge said that — 


the glass was an inch thick. ‘This was not a case of attraction by vivid light, 
but of simple collision.—Ib. 

Woop SanpDpipeR AT BarnstapLeE.—A Wood Sandpiper, a bird of the 
year, was killed near Barnstaple about the middle of August. Among some 
Bartailed.Godwits shot on the sand-flats of the Taw on September 13th was 
one which was already in nearly complete winter plumage. It was in 


company with others, which were still exhibiting some of the red livery of 
summer, and furnishes an example of a well-known phenomenon in the 


moulting of birds—that it is no uniform process, but one which: varies both 
in time and degree in different individuals—Murray A. Marnew (Bishop’s 
Lydeard). 


Tue Kyor Summer Piumace on THE Exe. — A specimen of the 


Knot, with the prevailing red tint peculiar to the summer plumage of the 
adult, was brought to me on the llth August, having been shct on the 
Exe below Topsham. ‘This is only the second specimen in summer 
plumage which has occurred on this river. The other was killed in May, 
1844.—W. 58. M. D’Ursan (Exeter). 

ScARCITY OF THE CorN Crake.—The Rev. Murray A. Mathew calls 


attention (p. 387) to the recent scarcity of the Corn Crake in the West of | 


England. He correlates the fact with increased drainage in the district, 


and consequent diminution of the smaller Mollusca on which the bird lives. 
But it is worthy of notice that in the meadows to the north-west of London, 


even where there has been no change in the drainage and no failure in the 
crop of snails, it becomes rarer every year. ‘his spring I have not once 
heard its familiar cry where ten years ago—under apparently precisely 
similar circumstances—it seemed ubiquitous. While so many birds are 
profiting by the recent Acts passed for their preservation, it is curious 
to find a retiring species like the Corn Crake deserting its accustomed 
haunts.— Henry T’. Wuanron (39, St. George’s Road, Kilburn). 

Hopsy IN OxrorpsHike.—A fine male example of this bird was shot 
near Banbury on the 28rd July last. Its stomach contained lots of dragon 
flies. The Hobby’s partiality for this food has often been noticed. When 
killed it was engaged in devouring a young Partridge which it had just 
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struck down. Mr. Wyatt, birdstuffer, of Banbury, has it to preserve for 


me.—C. Prior (Bedford). 

CUCKOO CALLING IN S&PTEMBER. — On the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th of 
September a Cuckoo was heard uttering its usual spring cry in this parish, 
to the no small consternation of some of the inhabitants; for in this retired 


_ village on the Downs anything unusual creates alarm, and this unwonted 


call of the Cuckoo in September is supposed to prognosticate I know not 
what calamities, one woman declaring that she cannot sleep at night for 
thinking of the troubles indicated! The fact, however (apart from its | 


supposed omen) of a Cuckoo calling in September is sufficiently remarkable 


to deserve record. That it was a Lond fide bird, and not a boy, I am 


perfectly certain, both because it was heard on the same day in widely 
separated parts of the parish, and because I listened to it. in my own 


orchard, now at one end and in a few moments at the farther corner, to 
which no boy could have carried him in the interval, even if he could 
have escaped being seen. Moreover, [ flatter myself that I can recognize 
the note of a Cuckoo, and distinguish between that and the vox humana, 
though I make no pretensions to accuracy of ear. At the same time 


-Iregret that the thick foliage intervening prevented my catching sight of 


the bird, as IT vainly attempted to do; not, however, for my own satisfaction, 


for I was perfectly convinced, but for the more complete evidence to lay 


before others.. Assuming that the call was undoubtedly that of a Cuckoo, 
the question arises, was it an old bird, who ought not only to have ceased 
his song (?) two months ago, but to have been well on his travels to the 
South long since? or was it a precocious bird of the year, assaying to 
imitate his real parent’s note, to which he was not yet, by right of age, 
entitled ? Whichever he was, he was very assiduous in calling during the 
four days he spent in this parish, and he called loudly and well, and with 
all the air of a practised performer. — ALFRED CHARLES SMITH (Yatesbury 
Rectory, Calne). | 

BLUE-THROATED WARBLER NEAR Lowestort. — Through the kindness 
of R. C. Fowler, Esq., of Gunton, near Lowestoft, who allowed me to see a 
specimen which has recently come into his possession, I am enabled to 
record another instance of the occurrence in England of the Blue-throated 
Warbler, Cyanecula suecica. It was obtained in July last, by George Boon 
(gamekeeper to Mr. Fowler), who found it strangled in a fishing-net strewn 
out on Gunton Denes, which lie off the shore just to the north of Lowestoft. 
It is a male bird, belonging to the Scandinavian form which has the spot 
on the breast red. Comparing this specimen with Yarrell’s description of 
the species, I observe that the “line of white” he mentions below the 


4 black bar of the breast is in this example very indistinctly marked, indeed 


itis hardly traceable ; and examining it by the side of Gould's plate of the 
species, the principal difference to be noted is that the black bar on the 
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breast is much broader in the specimen before me than in the specimen 


figured, and is scarcely at all interspersed with any other colour. The lore 
is of a slaty blue colour; from the lore under the eye, and as far as the 
orifice of the ears, there is a tinge of chestnut intermixed with brown. The 
feathers, which form a chestnut band below the. black bar on the breast, 
are nearly all tipped more or less with dirty white, and are black at the 
base. The flanks and under tail-coverts are dirty white, tinged with light 
chestnut ; the under tail-coverts light chestnut.—G. Peter Moore (Blun- 
deston Lodge, near Lowestoft). 


SanD Martins Nesting 1x A Stone Wati.—A short time ago I~ 


wrote to you saying I had found Starlings occupying Sand Martins’ holes 
in a quarry. Since then, in July, I was surprised to find a brood of young 
Sand Martins in a ole in a stone wall. ‘I watched the old birds for some 
time, as I felt sure there was a nest close by, but did not know where to 
look for it. Soon one of them flew into a dense mass of ivy on a wall, and 
shortly reappeared. Pushing aside the ivy, I found the nest. This is a strange 
case of retaliation on the part of the Martins.—C. M. Prior (Bedford). 
Fatcons ON THE SPIRE oF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. — 
Iam glad to see that the Peregrines have again chosen our noble spire as 
their general roosting-place for the winter. There are almost always a pair 
that frequent it during the autumn and winter months. On one oecasion 
I noticed four soaring around the spire at the same time, one of which 


perched upon the summit of the weathercock. On another occasion, when _ 


I was up at the “ Hight Doors,” which open out on the roof at the top of 
the tower from which the spire springs (some 203 feet from the ground, 
the spire itself being 197 feet more), a fine Falcon pitched on the fretwork 
some thirty or forty feet above my head, and took not the slightest notice 
of my presence or voice. I once picked up a Snipe’s leg there, which had 
evidently been left by them; and the workmen, when they were restoring 
the spire some eleven years ago, used to see them frequently bring Pigeons 
and Partridges there to eat at their leisure. A pair were shot there by the 
workmen in 1866, which afterwards came into my possession; the hen 
_ bird, a very old one, having at one time evidently been caught in a gin, 
having lost one of its toes, and the bill being much broken. Most people 
in the city know the look of the “ Great Hawks” as they are called. — 
Artaur P. Morres (Britford Vicarage, Salisbury). . 


CresTtED Lark IN THE IstE or Wicut.—JIn reply to the editorial 


queries (p. 843) as to when, where, and by whom this Lark was shot, and 
by whom identificd, Iam now able to state that it was killed the winter 
before last, in a field on the Priory Farm, St. Helens, by a man named 
Mark Orchard. As to the species, Mr. Careless was aware of it before I 


took it up, inquiring how it had been procured. That a Sky Lark witha 


good crest has been taken for a veritable Crested Lark I can readily 
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believe, seeing how unobservant most people are; but no ornithologist 
could mistake it: besides the Crested Lark is a somewhat smaller bird— 
Temminck says half an inch shorter than the Sky Lark: this tallies with 
my observations, as recorded in ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1874, p. 8946. It being 
a common, though not numerous, species in the North of France, the 


wonder is that so few cross the channel. A writer quoted by Yarrell says, 


“Tam convinced I have frequently met them in the furrows and meadows 
of Dublin.” Yarrell, apparently, was convinced too. According to old 
authorities there are two species; but Temminck (and seemingly Le 
Vaillant) considered the Grosse Allouette hupée a mere variety, saying, 
“Ce nest qu’une variete constante du Cochevis ordinaire.” With regard 
to the Greater Crested Lark I can say nothing, never having met with it. 
The Crested Larks seen in Brittany were decidedly smaller than the Sky 
Lark; so is this bird—Henry Haprizcp (Ventnor, Isle of Wight). 
Toaps in IrELanD.—As there has been some little correspondence in 
‘The Zoologist’ respecting the existence of Toads in this country, it may 
perhaps interest some of your readers to hear that when I was in Kerry, 
about three months ago, I discovered the Natterjack, Bufo calamita, at 
Ballycarberry, near Caherciveen, which is quite a new locality for it. 
I brought two specimens away, and have them now alive beside me in a 
large box, and they appear to be doing well upon the worms that they are 
fed with. The only other place where, I believe, they are known to exist 
is at a distance (over a mountainous road) of about twenty miles, in the 


- same county, from Ballycarberry. They there extend from the sandhills of 


Inch and Rosbegh to Carrignaferry, a distance of about ten miles in length 
and breadth. At Ballycarberry the tract they occupy does not exceed one | 
mile in extent, as far as I could make out from the appearance of the 
ground. Whether the Toad should be considered indigenous to Ireland or 
not, is a vexed question, as there is an old tradition that some ship brought 
a lot of them which were liberated in Dingle Bay—W. Kiyszy Dover 
(Castle Connor, Ballina, Co. Mayo). 

SUNFISH IN THE BristoL CHANNEL.—At the end of August and 
beginning of September a number of Sunfish (Orthagoriscus mola) were 
observed about the mouth of the Bristol Channel. Some were seen close 


-Inby the harbour at Ilfracombe. A gentleman fishing for bass on Bideford 


Bay observed a couple basking on the surface of the water, and another was 
reported to have been seen on the same day from another boat. These fish 
are called Herring Hogs” by the trawlers.— Murray A. Marauw(Bishop’s 
Lydeard). 

SHort SuNFISH IN THE Exr.—On the 10th August last Mr. John 
Holman, of Topsham, was fishing, with a party of friends, in the estuary 
of the Exe, off Powderham, which is about three miles from the sea, when 


they caught in the net a small specimen of the Short Sunfish, Orthayoriscus 
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mola. It measured twenty-three inches in length, sixteen inches across the | 
body, and thirty-two inches from the tip of the dorsal-fin to that of the anal, 


and was brought to me the next day for this Museum. Its colour was a 
beautiful silvery gray on the belly and sides, and rather darker on the back. 
On examining it, I found adhering to the skin, so closely as to be hardly 
perceptible, one specimen of a round and flat trematode worm, Capsala 
Rudolphiana (Johnston), and many specimens of a fish-louse, Lepeoptheiri:s 
Nordmanni, as kindly determined for me by Prof. Rolleston, of Oxford. 
On removing the gills I found six specimens of Cecrops Latreillii clinging 
by their sharp claws to the horny lamine, and several masses of what 
I suppose to be their eggs. One female specimen was over an inch in 
length, and had a large male specimen attached on the under side. There 
was also another male, but it got separated from its partner. All these 
parasites were still alive, although the fish had been out of the water for 


many hours.—W. 8S. M. D’Ursan (Curator, Albert Memorial Museum, 
Exeter). | 


SHORT-FINNED Tunny at Penzance. —- By the kindness of Sir J. 


St. Aubyn, I am able to mention that a Short-finned Tunny, Thynnus 
brachypterus (Cuvier), has been taken off St. Michael’s Mount, in this 
Bay. Its length is nineteen inches and a half. I am inclined to think 
that these fish occasiouaily find their way to market as large mackerel, 


from which species it is, however, quite distinct.— Tuomas CoRNIsH 


(Penzance). 

OccURRENCE OF THE PELAMID ON THE CornisH Coast.—During the 
first week in August a specimen of that rare British fish, the Pelamid, 
Pelamys sarda, was taken by Mr. John Furse, of Mevagissey, in a ground- 


seine in Hannah Bay. It was seventeen inches long, and weighed two 


pounds.—Joun GatcomBE (Durnford Street, Stonehouse). 
[This fish, in shape not unlike a Mackerel, is so rare, that Couch says 


(vol. 11., p. 103), ‘‘in two instances only has it been known to have been 


taken in Britain.”—Ep. | 


Boak-FIsH IN THE Istu or Wicut.— The fish, of which 1 send an 
outline of the natural size, was picked up dead, but fresh, by my brother 


at Sandown, Isle of Wight, on July 4th. Its colours were a pinky ver- 
milion, deepest along the back, and underneath reflections of purple and 


blue. The fishermen to whom I showed it considered it to be a very “a 
curiously coloured specimen of the Dory.—-A. W. Rostine (20, Bootham, 


York). [It is the Boar-fish, Capros aper.—Ep. ] 
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ENTOMOLOGIC AL SociETY OF Loxpow. 


5, 1877.—Prof. J. O. Westwoop, M. F.LS., President, in 
the chair. 


Donations to the Library were announced, and (oan voted to the 
donors. 

Mr. F. Smith exhibited, on ‘behalf of Mr. G. A. Joni Rothney, a fine 
collection of Hymenoptera, collected in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
during the past season. The majority of the species belonged to the 
fossorial division; among them were several fine species of Sphegide and 
Bembicide. In the collection were several new species of the genus Cerceris, 
also a few new species of Apidae, the whole series being in the finest possible 
condition. 


Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited drawings (with details) of the extraordinary 


Insect from Java, described by Wesmael in 1886, under the name of 


Himanopterus fuscinervis, as pertaining to the Lepidoptera. The insect 
remains to this day unique in the collection of the Brussels Museum. In | 
1866 Dr. Hagen transferred Himanopterus to the Neuroptera as a sub- 


genus of Nemoptera. No palpi nor legs existed in the insect when first 
described, but from the neuration, general form, nature of the clothing, &c., 


Mr. M‘Lachlan is quite certain it has nothing to do with Nemoptera, and is 
truly lepidopterous, allied to the North Indian insect described and figured 
by E. Doubleday as Thymara zoida. 

Prof. Westwood stated that in 1876 he had also studied the type, and 
made drawings and agreed as to its position near T’hymara. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan also exhibited leaves of a large species of Acer from trees 


_ growing in the grounds of Mons. van Volxen, at Lacken, near Brussels. 


These trees were many of them fifty feet in height, and almost each leaf 


-. had one or more large white blotches on it, being the mines of a small 
_ sawfly described by Kaltenbach as Phyllotoma aceris, a species occurring in 
England on the wild Acer campestre. The insect only first appeared in 
m M.van Volxen’s grounds last year, and was now in such extraordinary 
P profusion that the flattened discs formed by the larve when full fed made 
«. quite a pattering noise as they fell from the trees. Unless the insect 
| should disappear as rapidly as it came, there is every possibility that — 
» the combined attacks of the myriads of larvee may seriously damage the _ 

-'~ ‘Prof. Westwood exhibited specimens of two minute hymenopterous insects 
a from Ceylon, closely allied to Mymar pulchellus, a British species. 
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Prof. Westwood also exhibited the two sexes of Narycius (Cyphonocephalus) 


smaragdulus, sent to him by Mr. James Wood-Mason, having been taken in 
the Nielgherries. One of the males exhibited was of a purple colour. The 


insect had remained almost unique since first described by Prof. Westwood, 


in 1842, in his ‘ Arcana Entomologica’ (vol. 1., p. 115). 


Mr. J. Wood-Mason exhibited the two sexes of Phyllothelys Westwoodi | 


one of the remarkable species of Mantida, as to which he had observed and 
pointed out (in Proc. As. Soc. Beng., August, 1876, and in Ann. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist., 1876) that the females are distinguished by the 
presence either of a well-developed foliaceous frontal horn (as in 
Phyllocrania) or of a great vertical cephalic cone (as in Blepharis 
or Gongylus) from the males, wherein these processes are represented 
by mere rudiments; and stated that a pair of Hestias Brunneriana, 
another of the species in which this interesting and novel kind 


of distinction between the sexes had been observed, was in the — 
collection of the British Museum, under the MS. name of Ocypilus 


_pictipes. The latter appeared to be a species common in collections; but 
of the former he had hitherto seen but five specimens—three females (one 
a nymph) and two males—all, even the nymph, exhibiting the sexual 
differences referred to equally and perfectly. The specimens exhibited 
were, the male from Upper Tenasserim, and the female from Sibsdgar, i in 
Assam. | 


Mr. Mason next exhibited a beautifully executed drawing of the great. 


stridulating spider from Assam, Mygale stridulans, in a stridulating attitude. 
This sketch was by Mr. S. E. Peal, who had likewise furnished Mr. Mason 
with a detailed description of the habits of the creature. 

Mr. Mason further announced the discovery of stridulating organs in scor- 
pions. While recently working at the anatomy of a species allied to S. afer, 
he had met with structures which, from his familiarity with the analogous 
ones in other Arthropods, crustaceans as well as insects, he had at once 
without hesitation determined to be sound-producing apparatus—even before 
he had found that sounds could be produced by them artificially by rubbing the 
parts together or accidentally in the mere handling of alcoholic specimens. 
He had, however, been enabled to place the matter beyond all doubt; for 
while at Bombay, waiting for the steamer, he had obtained, by a happy 
chance from some Hindustani conjurors, two large living scorpions belonging 
‘to another species of the same type; these, when fixed face to face on a 
light metal table and goaded into fury, at once commenced to beat the air 
with their palps and simultaneously to emit sounds, which were most 
distinctly audible, not only to himself, but also to the bystanders, above the 
clatter made by the animals in their efforts to get free, and which resembled 
the noise produced by continuously scraping a piece of silk fabric, or, better 
still, a stiff tooth-brush with one’s finger-nails. ‘lhe species—a gigantic 
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one from the Upper Godaveri district—in which he had first observed 
stridulating organs had these organs more highly developed than in the one 
experimented upon at Bombay, and must stridulate far more loudly, for by © 
artificially rubbing the parts together in a dead alcoholic specimen he could 


_ produce a sound almost as loud as, and very closely similar to, that made 


by briskly and continuously drawing the tip of the index-finger backwards 
and forwards, in a direction transverse to its coarse ridges, over the ends of 


| the teeth of a very fine-toothed comb. The apparatus, which, as in the 
-Mygale, is developed on each side of the body, was situated—the scraper 


upon the flat outer face of the basal joint of the palp-fingers; the rasp on 
the equally flat and produced inner face of the corresponding joint of the 
first pair of legs. On separating these appendages from one another, 
a slightly raised and well-defined large oval area of lighter coloration than 
the surrounding chitine was to be seen at the very base of the basal joint 
of each; these arew constituted respectively the scraper and the rasp; the 


former was tolerably thickly but regularly beset with stout, conical, sharp 


spinules curved like a tiger’s canine, only more towards the points, some of | 
which terminate in a long limp hair; the latter crowdedly studded with 
minute tubercles shaped like the tops of mushrooms. He had met with no 
stridulating organs in this position in any scorpions besides S. Afer and its 
allies; but in searching for them in other groups he had come to the 
conclusion that the very peculiar armature of the trenchant edges of the 
palp-fingers in all the .{ndroctonoide, and in some at any rate of the 
Pandinoide (no Telegonoide nor Vejovoide had yet been examined), was 
nothing but a moilification for the same purpose, for the movable finger of 
this pair of appendages when in the closest relation of apposition to its 
immovable fellow could most easily be made to grate upon it from side to 
side so as to produce a most distinct crepitating sound; but when separated 
from it ever so little appeared to be incapable of the slightest lateral 
movement. It was his intention on his return to India to endeavour 
to determine this question, as well as many others relative to the 
species in which the presence of sound-producing apparatus had now 
been demonstrated by careful observation and experiment upon living 
animals, 

Mr. Mason finally handed to Prof. Westwood for identification the larva 
of some homopterous insect with what appeared to be a lepidopterous case- 
bearing larva attached to its last segment by a tough semi-transparent cord. 
the specimens were from Bangalore. 

Mr. Wormald exhibited, on behalf of Mr, Pryer, a small collection of 
Chinese 

Mr. G. C. Champion exhibited some rare beetles from Aviemore, 


wean among them Was Pachyta sex-maculata, a Longicorn new 
to Britain. 
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Mr. J. Jenner Weir mentioned a case of parthenogenesis in Lasiocampa 


quercus, which had recently come under his notice. 


The President read the following letter from Herr A. W. B. Grevelink. | 


of the Hague, relating to the insects which attack the cocoa-nut trees in 
the West Indies :— 


“At Barbadoes the cocoa-fut trees were all destroyed by the Aleyrodes — 


cocois, which afterwards, according to Sir Robert Schomburgh, extended its 


ravages over Antigua, Nevis, St. Christopher’s, and other islands, from 
which I infer that it did the same in Martinique, as that island lies in the - 
same line with the rest. The year or years, however, in which all this | 


happened I have never been able to make out, and all that I can gather on 
this point, from the ‘ History of Barbadoes,’ is that the said trees had been 
planted after the hurricane of 1831, and that they had attained to maturity 


when the insect first showed itself, which, as regards the new pe, 


cannot well have been earlier than 1837. 
“Now it so happened that in March of the same year, whilst Serving as 
Lieutenant on board H.M. Brig ‘ Echo,’ then stationed in the West Indies, 
I assisted in carrying over from St. Pierre, Martinique, to Curacao a con- 
siderable number of the nopal-plant (Cactus coccinillifera), peopled, of course, 
by the cochineal insect; and as 1t was not many months afterwards that, in 
the last-named island, the cocoa-nut trees on some of the estates began to 
show symptoms of being affected as if by blight, which on examination was 
pronounced to bé caused by an insect of the Coccide or Coccus genus, 
many persons there have ever since held the opinion that it was introduced 
at the same time with the cochineal from Martinique, which opinion was 
not a little strengthened when, in 1839, tidings from that island stated that 
all the cocoa-nut trees there had been destroyed by an insect (name not 


mentioned), but which, all things considered, I have not the least doubt 


was the same species which ruined the cocoa-nut trees at Barbadoes. 

« After making a voyage to Europe, I arrived again at Curacao in the 
beginning of September, 1838, where I took charge of the estate St, Joris, 
belonging to my family, on which were about two thousand cocoa-nut trees, 
the greater part of which were then already in a sickly condition, caused 
evidently by a microscopic insect which covered every part of the crown and 
extended also deep down into the heart of the tree, though outwardly the 
stem remained free from them. 1 applied every means that could tend to 
arrest their progress, in which I persevered during several months, but 
without any perceptible effect, for the fronds turned yellow and dropped to 
the ground as before. Trees which when I arrived were still healthy 
~ successively caught the infection, their leaves withered, and after they, as 


well as the fruit-stalks, had all dropped, down came also the centre of the 
crown, when nothing remained but the lifeless trunk, a useless encumbrance 
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to the soil, as the wood is fit for nothing—not even for fuel. On all the 


other estates they had the same story to relate, and at the end of the year 
18389 not one of those noble palm trees remained alive, which, to the number 
of 20,000, had graced this barren island only a year before. 


“As for the appearance of the insect which caused this calamity, I can 
only say that, like other larvee of Aleyrodes, it was not even so big as the 
head of the smallest pin in common use, and was of nearly circular outline, 
but quite flat, and as thin as the finest paper. It never moved that I could 


see, and seemed as if glued to the leaf, on which myriads of them were » 


huddled together. | | 
“Having thus been an eye-witness in the case, you may judge of. my 


astonishment when, only last year, I was informed here at the Hague by a 


professional entomologist of some repute, that from the communication of 
a friend of his who visited Curacao many years after the above-mentioned” 
occurrence, he felt convinced that the cocoa-nut trees in that island have — 


been destroyed by the caterpillar of a nocturnal lepidopteron. This absurd 


notion I have not been able to dispel, not even by producing extracts from 
the colonial newspaper, because, said he, although it appears therefrom 
that the colonists hold the same opinion as I do, yet the question remained 


whether that opinion is the right one. In reply, I can only say that 


I never expected an entomologist to believe on mere hearsay that any 
butterfly will soar to a height of sixty to eighty feet above the ground to 
lay its eggs in trees which have so little to attract them as those of the 
order Palme, whose leaves, from their texture, are unfit to serve as food 
for the larvee of Lepidoptera. | 

" Passing from this subject to that of the destruction of the cocoa-nut 
trees in the coast regions of Guiana, here in Holland it seems nobody ever 


heard of those trees suffering from insects in Surinam. I beg to refer to 


Mr. Russell’s report on the dAleyrodes, as well as on the beetle, which, long. 
before the arrival of the first-mentioned insect, about three or four years 
ago, used to spoil the said trees in those districts, and which report must 
have reached you long since, as it was read at one of the monthly meetings 


of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society in Demerara, and 


printed in the ‘ Royal Gazette’ (George Town, British Guiana), of the 
4th March, 1876. 

“From that. paper, ITsee, Mr. Russell says his friend Dr. Whitlock calls 
the beetle Passalus tridens, which, so far as I know, may be very correct, 


though, judging from the appearance of one I saw in the museum at 


Leyden, I should not have thought it capable of boring holes which have 
been compared by Mr. Russell to those made by means of an augur. Among 


_ the eight species of Passalus enumerated by Dr. Dalton, in his ‘ History of © 


British Guiana,’ I do not find this one; but, of course, that is no reason 
why it should not be found there, as the author himself does not pretend to 
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give a complete list of insects. I was lucky enough to have the opportunity 
of inspecting a couple | of beetles, which were caught on the estate of a 
respected friend of mine, the Hon. A. D. van der Yon Netscher, formerly a 
landed proprietor in Demerara, and member of the Council there. They 
were trapped by one of his coolies while in the act of burrowing in the 
ground for the evident purpose of finding their way through a hole in the 
rhizome up to the top of the tree, in order, by the attacks of their larva, to 


destroy it; the whole according to the manner described by Mr. Russell, 
whose very interesting account is fully corroborated by Mr. Netscher’s, who — 


has very obligingly drawn it up from his own experience, at my request. 
The beetles are a male and female, well known in the country as belonging 
to the real destroyers of cocoa-nut trees, and from their very prominent 
features, easily recognizable as answering in every point—the male to the 
description of the Scarabeus aloé, the other, or female, to that of the 
S. aiveus in Dr. Voet’s ‘Catalogus Systematicus Coleopterorum,’ both 
insects being stated to belong to Surinam. Let me add that, from their 
hirsute aspect, they look a by no means very amiable couple.” 
_ The Secretary exhibited a Longicorn beetle which had been sent from 
Birkenhead by Mr. David Henderson. It had been captured on the wing 
in that town, having probably flown from a ship in the river. 

Mr. J. W. Slater read a paper entitled ‘‘ Vivarium Notes on some 
common Coleoptera.”"—R. Mrtpota, Hon. Sec. 
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A List of British Birds. The Genera arranged according to 
Sundevall’s Method; the Nomenclature revised by Henry I. 
Wuarton, M.A., M.R.CS., Post &vo, pp. 20. 
London: Van Voorst. 1877, 


THE question of zoological classification would furnish study 
for a life-time, and the more we look into it the further we seem 
from a satisfactory solution. Nor is the difficulty much lesseued 
by restricting ourselves to a particular class, Aves, and limiting 
our enquiry still further by dealing only with British birds. The 
subject of “affinities” is so intricate, and “nomenclature” has 
become so invelved and perplexing, that he is a bold man who 
attempts to arrange the one and revise the other. And yet if 
no “system” has hitherto been proposed which has met with 
universal approbation on the part of ornithologists, it has not been 
for want of suggestions. We have before us half-a-dozen modern 
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Classifications of Birds, all of which are worthy of the highest 


consideration, and are doubtless more or less familiar to our 
_ readers, but none of which seem to have met with anything like 


general acceptance, either from their want of sufficient simplicity 
and uniformity, or in consequence of their being based too ex- 


-clusively upon hidden characters. To the latter category, it may 


be said, belong the classification proposed by Professor Huxley in 
1867, which is based on the modifications of certain of the cranial 
bones, and the classification of Professor Garrod, published in 
1874, based mainly on the arrangement of the muscles of the 
thigh. | 

Apart from the question of “basis,” no two authorities seem 
agreed upon the question “where to begin.” Mr. Pascoe, in his 
recently published ‘ Zoological Classification, commences his 
classification of birds with the Woodpeckers, Picide, or more — 
accurately speaking with the order Pict. Mr. Sclater prefers to 
begin with the order Passeres, and heads his ‘ List of Birds in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society’ with the Thrushes. Professor 
Newton, adopting the time-honoured system of Linnzus, deals first 
with the order Accipitres, and in his edition of ‘ Yarrell’s British 
Birds’ commences, as Yarrell did, with the Vultures. 

Mr. Wharton, in the ‘List’ before us, while agreeing with 
Mr. Sclater in giving priority to the order Passeres, or, as he 
would term it, -Oscines, prefers the Nightingale to the Thrush, 
and accordingly commences with the former species. When it is 
stated that he begins with the Nightingale and ends with the 
Hooded Merganser, some idea may be formed of the changes 
which he advocates in the system hitherto generally adopted by 
British ornithologists. But in this matter, we are aware, Mr. 
Wharton will disclaim responsibility, since his genera are arranged, 
as his title-page informs us, “ according to Sundevall’s method.” 
Any criticism, therefore, as regards the arrangement would have to 
be directed against the late Swedish Professor, and not against — 
the author of the present List.’ 

Under these circumstances our remarks will be confined to 
Mr. Wharton’s revision of the nomenclature, although we may note 
en passant a few of the more noticeable changes of position in the 
system to which some species have been subjected. ‘The Dartford 
Warbler is removed from its proximity to the Whitethroat group 
of Warblers, to which we consider it is very closely allied, and 
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finds a place between the Dipper and the Wren! This is, of 
course, unavoidable in employing Sundevall’s method, because, 
according to his classification, on each side of Melizophilus, and 
between Cinelus and Troglodyles, numerous genera come in 
which have no representatives in the British List. The result, 
however, must seem very unnatural to anys not acquainted with 
Sundevall’s work. 

Again, the Bearded Titmouse is removed from its accustomed 
proximity to members of the genus Parus, and.is placed, not—as 
might be supposed—near Emdberiza, but between Anthus and 
Accentor, a position as unnatural as that assigned to Melizophilus. 
Under these circumstances, why the English name “ Titmouse” 
should be retained we are at a loss to know, since if it is not a 
Parus it is inconsistent to call it a Titmouse. The less objection- 
able name “ Reedling” might be substituted. a 

To find the Larks separated from the Buntings by such widely 
different genera as those which include the Crows, Creepers and 
Swallows, is equally surprising; and to discover the Pigeons in 
the same order as the Woodpeckers, from which they differ so 
remarkably both in structure and habits, is no less startling. But — 
for the assignment of these and other positions to which exception 
might be taken, Mr. Wharton, as we have said, is not responsible. 
He has taken Professor Sundevall’s grouping of the entire class 
Aves as he has found it, and, arranging the British species in 
accordance therewith, has only taken upon himself the task of 
revising the nomenclature. | : 

It must not be supposed, however, that we intend for one 
moment to disparage the classification of Professor Sundevall, 
for although we do not agree in all the details, yet, based as it is 
upon a careful and particular examination and comparison of the 
external and internal characters of birds, it is in our humble 
opinion by far the soundest system of any yet propounded. We 
would merely observe that, in applying it to include only those 
species which are regarded as British, without at the same time 
showing, where necessary, the absence of families and genera 
which form connecting links, is to do, as it were, an injustice to a 
- system intended to apply to the entire class Aves, and not to the 

birds of any particular country. | 

In dealing with the nomenclature itis evident that Mr. Wharton 
has been guided, and very properly so, by the Rules for Zoological 
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Nomenclature proposed by the British Association Committee, 
and, so far as we have had leisure to follow him, he would seem to — 
have arrived at very correct results. We differ from him, however, 


at starting, on one or two rather material points. Speaking of the 


uses of the present ‘ List,’ in his prefatory remarks, he says, “ it 
shows at a glance what birds may rightly be considered British.” 
In this we do not agree. Mr. Wharton defines a British bird as 
one which has at least once, beyond a doubt, occurred in a truly | 
wild state within the area of the British Isles, while we cannot but 
think that no true estimate of the British Avifauna can be arrived 
at unless the rare and purely accidental visitants to this country be 
carefully distinguished from the resident species and such as are 
periodical and regular immigrants. Hence we are unable to 
admit that such birds as Pycnonotus capensis, Ageleus phoeniceus, 
Sturnella magna, Coccyzus americanus, and a host of others, 
— have no claim to be regarded even as palwarctic species, 

“may rightly be considered British.” 

Nor can we agree with Mr. Wharton that his ‘List of British 
Birds’ shows “to a certain extent their affinities.” That it does 
so in a large number of instances we admit, but in many others 
a very erroneous impression is conveyed. Take, for example, 
Melizophilus undatus and Panurus biarmicus, above referred to. 
What are their affinities according to the present List? The 


first-named appears to be most nearly allied to Cinclus aquaticus 


on the one side and to Troglodyies parvulus on the other; the 
second is placed between Anthus Richardi and Accenior collaris ; 


and yet in neither case can it be said that there is the slightest 


degree of “affinity,” in the proper acceptation of the term, with 
the genera to which each is contiguous. We are not amongst 
those who delight in the subdivision of genera, a process which, in 
our opinion, is now-a-days carried a great deal too far, and we 


cannot help thinking that Mr. Wharton’s List would be more 


acceptable to British ornithologists had fewer subdivisions been 
adopted. To place eight species of River Warblers in five 
different genera, and to have eight different genera for as many 
species of Owl is a process of refining which seems to us quite 
unnecessary, while it tends to destroy the value of the binomial 
system. If every genus or subgenus is to contain but one species 
(as it seems likely will one day be the case), it would be simpler to 


give each species one name instead of two. On the other hand, if 
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the sabdivisions adopted by Mr. Wharton be justifiable, one cannot - 


help noting the inconsistency which marks the separation of, say, 
Gecinus from Prcus, while the Yellow Wagtails are allowed to 
remain in the same genus as their Pied relatives. Why should 
the Serin Finch, which possesses all the essential characters of 
Fringilla, be removed from the genus in which it was placed by 
Linneus and dignified with a genus of its own? Why should the 
Green Sandpiper be removed from its recognized proximity to 
Totanus glareola, and have a genus to itself—Helodromas? We 
are aware that in the skeletons of these two birds a difference is 
observable in the posterior emargination of the sternum; but this 
seems scarcely sufficient to warrant a generic separation of two 
species which, in regard to external form, structure of bill, foot, 
and tarsus, flight, note, habits, mode of feeding, colour of eggs, 
and manner of rearing their young, are obviously as closely allied 
as any two species can well be. | 

These and many other questions of a similar kind suggest 
themselves as we glance through the $ List.’ 

‘In regard to the inconsistencies of terminations, to which we 
have referred, an instance or two will best illustrate our meaning. 
We observe that the Redstart is named Ruticilla pheenicuras, 
Linn., presumably because Mr. Wharton was unwilling to alter the 
form of the specific name bestowed by Linneus. For the same 
‘reason, apparently, we have Erithacus rubecula. And yet in the 
case of the great Reed Warbler and the common Reed Wren, 
Mr. Wharton has altered the termination of the specific names 


given by Linneus and Vieillot from arundinacea and strepera to ~ 


arundinacews and streperus, to agree in gender with the genus 
Acrocephalus, in which he has placed them. | 

We notice that Parus britannicus, recently differentiated by 
Messrs. Sharpe and Dresser,* and Motacilla cinerocapilla, Savi, 
identified by Mr. Gould and Mr. Gurney as accidentally occurring 
in this country, are not recognized. Neither does Mr. Wharton 


recognise the British form of the Longtailed Titmonse,. which he — 


calls Acredula caudata of Linneus, although he distinguishes our 
Nuthatch from the Sitta europea of Linneus, and calls it, no 
doubt correctly, Sttta cesia of Wolf and Meyer. | 
We observe, also, that several species, as Vireosylvia olivacea, 
Regulus calendula, Picus villosus, Picus pubescens, Ceryle aleyer, 
* See Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 4th Series, viil., p. 437, 
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Cypselus caudacutus, Charadrius fulvus, and many others, are 
omitted entirely from the List, although, according to Mr. Wharton’s 
own definition, they ought to be “ rightly considered British,” since 
they have “at least once, beyond doubt, occurred i in a tr = wild 
state within the area of the British Isles.” 

In regard to the specific names adopted we have not much 
criticism to offer, because in most instances, as we have already 


remarked, the rules for zoological nomenclature have been strictly 
applied, and priority has been given to the oldest name to which 


a recognisable description has been attached. We may, however, 


point out One or two instances in which we consider it possible that 


Mr. Wharton may be mistaken. Is not the Firecrest Regulus igni-_ 
capillus of Jenyns, not Brehm? The first-named naturalist, in his 
‘Manual of British Vertebrate Animals,’ p. 113, certainly writes, 
“R. ignicapillus, nobis.” Should not Falco peregrinus, Tunstall, 


be F. peregrinus, Gmelin ?—unless Tunstall, m his ‘Ornithologia 


Britannica, 1771, of which we have never seen a copy, forestalled 
Gmelin’s description of this species, which was not published 
until 1778. 

We should like to know Mr. Whar ton’s reasons for identifying 
the Spotted Eagle, which has occurred half-a-dozen times in this 
country, with the Aguila clanga of Pallas, instead of with the 
smaller Aquila nevia of Gmelin, with which it has generally been. 
identified by British naturalists. Sterna macrura, Naumann, as 
Mr. Wharton has it, ought surely to be Sterna hirundo, Linneus; 
and Alca arra of Pallas is an older name for Briinnich’s Guillemot — 
than A. brunnichi of Sabine. We may point out, too, that the 
American Little Stint, which has accidentally occurred in this 


country on two occasions, is not, as Mr. Wharton supposes, the 


“Semipalmated Sandpiper,” Ereunetes pusillus (Linneus), but the 
smaller species, with toes cleft to the base, upon which Wilson, 
in 1818, bestowed the name of T'ringa pusilla, and which many 
ornithologists call ménutilla, Vieillot, although erroneously so, for 


_ Vieillot’s name was not proposed until 1819. 


Did space permit we might extend our criticisms considerably ; 
but we think enough has been said to show that, while Mr. Wharton 
certainly merits the gratitude of British ornithologists for the great 
pains which he has evidently bestowed upon the undertaking, his 
‘List of British Birds’ is still not quite so perfect a one as we may 
hope some day to sev published. | 
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A List of the British Macro-Lepidoptera. Scientific and English 
Names with several hundred English Synonyms added by the 
Author, Montacu Browne. Second Edition; 8vo, pp, 28, 
Birmingham, 1877. 


Tuts, a second edition of a List printed on one side only for 
‘labelling cabinets, and extending only to the end of the Noctue, — 


is intended chiefly for the use of collectors of butterflies and large 
moths. In a few lines of Preface the author informs us that “the 
system pursued in his list is that the scientific names should follow 
Doubleday’s arrangement, subject to a corrected spelling where the 
Greek or Latin root proves it to be necessary, in which case the 
name as it should be written appears first, followed by the name 
which years of error have now rendered admissible. The first 
English name is usually that adopted by Newman, while those 
which follow are merely local aynonyms, useful perhaps for 
comparison, but not required in all cases.” | 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Browne has set himself the 
task of revising the SNCS, and of adding what he terms 
English “synonyms,” but by which he of course means English 
local names. As regards the first part of the undertaking, we are 
sorry to say that either a large number of typographical errors 


have been allowed to pass uncorrected, or there has been a want — 


of care on the part of the author, of which he is evidently not 
sensible. In a second edition this is the more noticeable. If 
Sesia formiceformis be correctly altered to S. formiciformis, 
why do S. musceformis and scolieformis remain unchanged! 
Smerinthus and Heliophobus are no doubt correctly latinized in 
their terminations; but why are Brephos, Ennomos, Thanatos, &c., 
uncorrected? Dipthera surely should be Diphthera, and Symyra, 
Simyra. 

We could point out other similar errors, which, although 
apparently trifling, become of some importance when the author, 
so to say, prides himself upon his skill in revision. | 

As regards the second part of Mr. Browne’s self-imposed task, 
we have no doubt that many collectors whose hobby must often 
take them far afield will be glad to have the local names, especially 
of the rarer insects, with which this List supplies them. 
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